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The Best! 


Many Sunday School 
classes will wish to 
study the life of Jesus 
this fall. They want the 
very best text for 
young vxeople’s or 
adult classes that can 
be found. This is sim- 
ply to remind them that 
there has never been 
offered to the Sunday 
School world a Life of 
Christ so practical, so 
usable, so true to the 
best scholarship, so 
bristling with ques- 
tions that wake up the 
pupils, so well propor- 
tioned, as Dr. Loa E. 
Scott’s LIFE OF JESUS 
in Fifty-two Lessons. 
It is being widely used 
in Sunday Schools and 
Y. M. C. A. classes. It 
is being used in thou- 
sands of the Sunday 
Schools both of the 
Disciples and other re- 
ligious bodies. This 
testifies to its popu- 
larity. You must have 
it in your school. Price 
50c. In quantities of 10 


or more, 40c each. 
are 


DISCIPLES PUBLICA- 
TION SOCIETY 


700 E. 40th St. 


CHICAGO. 





THE BETHANY SYSTEM 
OF SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LITERATURE 


Published for 


More Efficient 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 

















For Your Advanced Teacher Training Class 


A Course of Study that Actually Trains to Teach. 
Scholarly, Thorough, Practical and Attractive. 


The Old Testament and Its Contents. Robertson, Cloth, 40c; paper, 25e. 
The New Testament and Its Writers. McClymont. Cloth, 50c; paper, 25c. 
The Pupil and the Teacher. Weigle. Cloth, 50; paper, 35c. 

Efficiency in the Sunday School. Cope. $1. 

Church History in the Modern S. S. Coleman. Cloth, 50c; paper, 25c. 
Mountain Peaks of Missions. Paul. Cloth, 50c; manila, 35c. 


EXPRESS OR POSTAGE EXTRA. 
Send today for a complete set and prepare 


for a year of genuine training for teachers. 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


700-714 E. Fortieth St. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 




















YOUR BIBLE CLASS! 


Don’t let your adult or young people’s Bible class miss 
those strong and helpful Lesson Talks contributed each 
| week to “The Christian Century” and “The Conquest” by 
John R. Ewers. They are pointed and practical. They 
hit the nail on the head. They are not reprints of com- 
mentary material. These talks, with Mr. Buckner’s help- 
ful “Verse by Verse” explanatory comments, make up 
| an ideal Sunday School lesson page. Don’t miss it. Put 
“THE CONQUEST” into your school this quarter. Send 
for free sample copy today. Address 


The Conquest 


Rev. John R. Evers 700-714 E. 40th St CHICAGO, ILL. 






YOUR MEN’S CLASS 


Needs the hest help that is afforded for the study of Social Service, 
Dr. Josiah Strong’s monthly magazine 


“The Gospel of the Kingdom” 


which sells at 50 cents per yearly subscription in clubs, 12!/2 cents per 
quarter. Some themes for October: The Church and the Laboring 
Man, Government and the Working Man, One Day’s Rest in Seven. 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE TODAY. 
DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


700 East 40th Street CHICAGO 
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G. A. Campbell. 





I have two neighbors whe have very different 
gardens. The one has a chance garden; the other 
a designed one. The peach trees in the former sprung 
from stray pits; those in the latter were bought from 
a reliable nursery. There is a wonderful difference in 
the peaches gathered from the two gardens. Two 
boys left my city the same year to attend the uni- 
versity of the state. Both left with the intention ot 
being physicians. The boys came from poor families 
and knew that they must make their own way. The 
one was graduated last year with honors; the othe: 
soon gave up the struggle, and is now on a small 
salary and working at a task he does not like. His 
whole ability will never be called out. The other day 
I met a boy friend of Mark Twain. “I was a heap 
smarter boy than Mark Twain,” he said to me; and 
those that knew the two say he was. He thinks 
Mark succeeded in fooling the people. Mark Twain 
is known the world over and his boy friend is not 
known beyond his own small town. How is the 
difference explained? During those very critical years 
of older youth Clemens learned the lesson of directing 











his labor and his life; the other simply trifted 
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| These “Character Talks” form a regu- 
lar feature of “THE CONQUEST,” our 
| ‘weekly for Adult and Young People’s 
Send for sample copy TODAY. E ——S—SS—————————————eO 


| Disciples Publication Society 700-714 E. Fortieth St. Chicago 
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By Rev. George A. Camp- 
7 pr ee GE bell, Pastor of First 
Church, Hannibal, Mo. 
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“The Conquest 


is just 
what you say it is—‘a 
journal of character-build- 


x? 


ing, writes one of our 
superintendents. ‘‘ The 
Conquest” takes itself ser- 
iously. That’s why its 
readers take it seriously. 
Is the paper your school 
is taking one that empha- 
sizes the things that 
should be emphasized in 
a Sunday school—serious 
Bible study, religious 
ideals and Christian ser- 
vice? “The Conquest” has 
as its aim not simply to 
give schools what they 
have been used to—small 
talk of school work; but 
to publish such material 
as will actually GROW 
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Dont Fal to hear 


Morning 1045) 
THE POTTER 


If You Are the Same | | 


AS OTHER PROGRESSIVE PASTORS 


You Will Want 


JOHN TIMOTHY STON i 





Satisfactorily used in hundreds of churches the 
country over. We can furnish anything needed in an 
up-to-date Sunday-sehool. Full information sent on 
request. 
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To keep before’ the 
passing public the an- 
nouncement of your 
services and special 
meetings of your 
church. 

Chureh publicity is in- 
formation. Church in- 
formation develops in- 
terest. Interest develops 
co-operation. 

No publicity is as effective 
as the 


Changeable Letter 
BULLETIN BOARD 





DEPT. M. 











DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


700 E. FORTIETH ST. 


CHICAGO ~~ = 

















COMMUNION SETS AND CHURCH 
SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS 





We can furnish you with 
communion sets and all 
other chureh supplies at 


lowest prices Send for our 


prices before plaing an 


order elsewhere. 


We are in a position to fill all orders promptly. A wire 
to us for church or Sunday school equipment of any kind 
will be given immediate attention. 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


700-714 EAST 40TH STREET 


CHICAGO 









































Subsoriptions—Subscription price $2. 
If paid strictly in advance $1.50 will 
be accepted. To ministers if paid 
strictly in advance $1.00 per year. If 
payment is delayed ministers will be 
charged at regular rates. Single copy, 


5 cents. 


Discontinuances—In order that  sub- 
scribers may not be annoyed by fail- 
ure to receive the paper. it is not dis- 
continued at expiration of time paid in 
advance (unless eo ordered), but is 
continued pending instruction from the 
subscriber. If discontinuance is desired, 
prompt notice should be sent and all 
arrearages paid. 
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Two Letters 


New Berlin, Ohio, Sept. 3, 1914. 
My dear Mr. Morrison: 

I have been reading the editorial in The 
Christian Century of August 20, entitled 
‘4 Missionary Enterprise,’’ in whieh 
you show that Christian people ouglit 
to give of their money outright to sup- 
port their religious newspaper. 

I think your editorial is very much to 
the point and very timely. As one of the 
subseribers to the bonds of the Diseiples 


Publication Society, I think you know 
that my primary and main interest in 
this matter is a missionary interest and 
not at all commercial. I believe that 
most, if not all, of your bond subsertbers 
regard the matter in the same way. 

I do not wish to weaken your confi- 
dence that The Century will some day 


become a self supporting institution and 
even pay from its profits a goodly sum to 
philanthropy and Christian education. I 
know of no reason why it may not turn 
out so. But I do not like to see the paper 
mortgaging its future by issuing bonds. 
For the present and for some time to 
come the friends of this work ought, it 
seems to me, to regard it as a great mis- 
sionary enterprise to be supported by 
their direet gifts. 

Do you not think if the truth were gen- 
erally known about the hard struggle you 
have always had to maintain The Century 
on its limited financial resources, that 
there would be many men and women in all 
parts of the country who would be glad 
to share with you and Doctor Willett a 
burden which I know is greater than you 


should be allowed to bear? Only a few 
of us know anything at all of the saeri- 
fiees that go into The Centurv from 
week to week, and I doubt if it has oe- 
eurred to any of the seores of your busi- 
ness men friends that they could have 
fellowship with you in it, and in making 


it an even greater paper than its lmited 
iwans bave allowed it to be. 

I would like to see you abandon all 
further sale of bonds and put The Cen- 


tury as a real missionary proposition 
upon the hearts of who believe in 
its ideals, and appeal to them to support 


those 


it with their gifts. If it is possible, as 
! understand it is, for their gifts to be 
used to inerease the subscription list of 


The Century, I believe they will be 
glad to have them so applied. 


I believe such a plan would be more 


frank, more satisfying to your friends 
who participate in it and more fruitful 
of good results than for you to continue 


to allow us to think of our part in it as 
a commercial investment. I offer this 
suggestion only for what it is worth. 

I believe our business men of progres- 


sive principles ought to be enlisted in the 
support of this paper, and I believe they 
respond 


will with greater liberality if 





you ask them for gifts rather than for 
investment. 

One thing is sure: the cause of progress 
among our people must have The Chris- 
tian Century, and to allow it to be crip- 
pled for lack of money in these very im- 
portant days, not only wrongs the paper 
and the cause, but wrongs the friends 
who love both the paper and the cause 
which it so ably pleads. 

Very truly yours, 
W. H. Hoover. 
Chicago, IIl., 1914. 
My dear Brother Hoover: 

I thank vou very heartily for your gen- 
erous letter received some days ago. The 
thing we need in The Christian 
Century is the eounsel of busi- 
men who have warmly at heart the 
great cause which the paper represents 
and who sense the fast rising tide of op- 
portunity which is being borne in upon 
us today. I think we need this counsel 
than we need money. Since the 
business manager, two years 


Sept. 10, 


most 
just now 


ness 


more 
death of our 
ago, it has devolved upon me both to edit 
The Century and to practically manage 
its business. The latter is an uncongenial 
task to me. I am not a business man. 
I know very little about business affairs. 
All I ean say for myself is that I have 
done the best I could. Reeently a group 
of business men here in Chieago have be- 
the service they may 
advice, and thev have 
our plans In sev- 


conscious of 
render us by their 
enabled us to improve 
eral important particulars. 

It. is interesting indeed that your post- 
tion on the matter of selling bonds 
should coincide precisely with the advice 
other friends. It seems to be the 
unanimous judgment that it is both in- 
expedient and unnecessary to sell bonds; 
should be to lav The 


ceome 


of these 


that our poliey 

Christian Century close to the hearts of 
those throughout our brotherhood who 
believe in the spirit and principles that 


ehanee 
building 
range ot 
of this 


it represents, and them a 
to have fellowship together in 
up the paper and widening the 
its influence. As a consequence 
advice, vou will be glad to know that we 
have decided not to sell any more bonds, 
but to go to our friendly publie with eon- 
fidence that the funds necessary for the 
development of this work will be forth- 
coming just as funds for any other good 
eause are forthcoming when people are 
informed of the opportunity. 


vive 


It took me some time to adjust myself 
to this point of view, for, as you know, 
I had seeured subseriptions for over $20,- 
000 of our bonds, and we had received, in 
August, 1913, the first cash payments on 
these subseriptions amounting to some- 
thing over $6,000. When August, 1914, 
came around we greatly needed the second 





charged us by Chicago banks. 
a Entered as Second-Ciass Matter Feb, 
| 28, 1902, at the Post Office, Chicago, 
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Expirations—The label on the paper 
shows the month to which subscription 
is paid. List is revised monthly. Change 
of date on label is a receipt for re. 
mittance on subscription account. 
Change of address—In ordering change 
of address give the old as well as the 
new. 

Remittances—Should be sent by draft 
or money order payable to The Dis 
ciples Publication Society. If local check 
sent add ten cents for exchange 
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installment, and, to be perfectly frank 
with you, it has been a hard struggle to 
get through the summer without calling 
it in. Our situation was relieved by a 
number of our local business men and 
some ministers and college men providing 
a neat fund to sustain the paper until we 
could have time to bring our change of 


plan to the attention of our friends. Our 
present stringency is not due to any 


disappointment in the patronage given us, 
The cireulation of the ‘‘Century’’ has 
increased something like 30 per cent in 
the past year. This is far beyond any 
growth we have ever made before. The 
business of our Sunday-school department 
has increased 25 per cent, and our orders 
from the Sunday-schools for the new year 
beginning October 1, point to an even 
greater gain for the coming year. We are 
doing a modest business. We are, you 
understand, just beginning. As yet we 
have no grounds for boasting of the enor- 
mous volume of our business. But we do 
take satisfaction in the encouraging gains 
we are able to report. A newspaper that 
stands for progressive ideals naturally re- 
quires a little more time to get itself well 
established than does the other kind of a 


paper. 
Our problem is simply this: to find 
capital to maintain the ‘‘Centuty’’ wiile 


the 
port. 


society works out its own self-sup- 

Like all our Disciple papers— and 
nearly all religious papers—the ‘‘Cen- 
tury’’ is published at a loss. Our present 
Sunday-school business, modest as it is, 
helps appreciably to eut down the loss on 
the ‘*Century,’’ but it will take probably 
four or five years to work out complete 


self-support by wholesome _ business 
methods. To provide eapital for this 
‘growing period’’ we cannot sell stock 


for there is none to sell—the Disciples 
Publication Society is not a stock com- 
pany. And now that it has been decided 


to sell no more bonds it appears that the 
only way left is to open the door for our 
friends to come in and, as you word it, 
to ‘*have fellowship’’ with us in this 
work. 

I am glad that it is so. With Doctor 
Willett and myself—and I may now in- 
clude Mr. T. C. Clark, who has been with 
us long enough to prove his deep loyalty 
—the work has always been a missionary 
enterprise, a work of love and of faith. 
But the fellowship of this task should 
be shared by our substantial _ busi- 
ness men and women, and the friends 


of the cause among ministers and 
teachers also. I am grateful that you 


have led the way in expressing what I 
have for some time known was your deep 
desire. I believe there will be many 
others who will supplement your gener- 
ous expressions of good will. I have just 
as much faith in my brethren who be 
lieve in the higher ideals for our people 
as I have in the ideals themselves. 
Very sincerely yours, 
C. Morrison. 
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The President and the War 


AS it occurred to your mind, gentle and comfort- 
able American reader, as you watch from day 
to day the unfolding of the ghastly war-drama, 

how much this nation and your own unperturbed self 

have to be thankful for in your Christian President, 

Woodrow Wilson? 

Lest it may not have occurred vividly enough to your 
mind, suppose we pause right here at the threshold of 
The Christian Century and look at certain facts. 

It is an uneasy pillow that any ruler’s head lies upon 
when the nations about him are at war. In the olden 
time it was not so serious a matter so long as one’s own 
nation was not directly involved. The nations were 
more isolated, more independent, more self-contained. 

But today the nations are interdependent. There is 
an almost exquisite interweaving of their interests in 
industry, in culture, in commerce. No nation liveth unto 
itself any more. 

So there are problems of infinite delicacy that our 
President has had to solve—problems connected with the 
sudden tearing apart of this finely woven fabric of inter- 
national relationships, problems of subterranean diplo- 
macy but few of which have ever come to the knowledge 
of the public. And our President has wonderfully met 
and solved these problems—or is solving them—with 
quietness, sanity and complete absence of the dramatic. 


The nation has confidence in him. It is going on 
about its business. There is no hysterical inflation of 
prices. The first flurry in the markets has been practi- 
cally stilled. Equilibrium has been resumed. The nation 
is getting itself in trim to enter into its new opportunities. 
We are beginning to manufacture things we used to 
buy from Europe. Our “infant industries” that were 
supposed to be dependent upon a protective tariff are 
suddenly leaping into full-grown stature and vigor, and 
our economists tell us that a new and brilliant day is 
at hand for American industry, while our prophets can- 
not cease proclaiming the acceptable year of our Lord 
for the American ideals of liberty and democracy, not 
alone on this continent but all the world over. 
Humanly considered, all this has been made possible 
because we have had in Washington a President who 
loves peace, and has proved that he will stretch to the 
limit that pagan thing called national dignity in order 


to maintain it. 


It was good for this nation that our Mexican experi- 
ence came just when it did. Had the President suc- 
combed to the jingo clamor at the time and declared 
War agzainst Mexico the United States would have been 
this day in a pitiable plight. 

The President got our confidence for his handling of 
the present situation by the way he handled the Mexican 
tangle. 


He had an ideal chance to get us into needless and 
fruitless trouble when Belgium the other day made her 
protest on the alleged German atrocities and Germany 
stated her side of the case to him. But with a statesman- 
ship remarkable no less for its adroitness than for its 
ethical sternness he flung back responsibility upon the 
disputants and warned them of an inexorable day of 


reckoning. 


His secretary of the treasury is conducting the most 
brilliant and successful policy in handling the financial 
affairs of the nation that any such official has ever con- 
ducted. Mr. McAdoo has made the American people 
feel that he knows his business and that he has at his 
command and knows how to use the resources necessary 
to maintain business conditions reasonably stable and 
healthy and to defeat and punish those who would make 
selfish gain out of whatever disturbance of conditions 
they might attempt to induce. 

This leads us to consider the grateful fact that the 
important items of the President’s corrective legislation 
were, practically, carried into law before the war began. 
The tariff was adjusted, the new currency system was 
inaugurated, the trust policy was well on the way to 
definition. The nation is in no mood now and will not 
likely soon be again to consider problems of constructive 
legislation with due deliberation. Whatever is to be 
said by conflicting parties as to the merits of this legis- 
lation, every open mind will agree that it is well this 
legislation is out of the way so that action upon the 
basis of it may go forward. To the President’s prompt- 
ness and persistence the nation is in deep debt. 


*% fs % 


But after all that he has done has been set down, it 
remains to be said that it'is the President himself that, 
more than all else, commands our confidence. What he 
is imparts assurance to all his fellow-countrymen. He 
seems to walk constantly upon firm reality. He makes 
no spectacular gestures. He does not ery or lift up 
his voice in the streets. He bears an awful personal 
grief with amazing poise and courage. He seems so 
evidently at home amid the perplexities and distractions 
of these taxing hours! 

What can be the secret of his genius? 

At the bottom of his soul, do you not think, gentle 
and comfortable reader, that it is just this: 

HE COUNTS GOD IN! 

If you doubt it, read again that beautiful message 
from his pen calling the people to prayer next Sunday. 
No man could write that way to whom God is stranger. 

So when we come together in response to his call to 
pray for the nations at war, for peace and for justice, 
let us not forget to pray thankfully for Woodrow Wilson, 
our Christian President. 


God bless our President! 





OT since I became connected with 

The Christian Century, more than 

six years ago, have I taken up my 

pen with more joy than I now 
feel in setting down what seem to me to 
be the important facts disclosed by the 
questionnaire on the Berkeley church 
and the action of the Northern Cali- 
fornia convention. Through four succes- 
sive The Christian Century has 
been publishing the sentiments and con- 
vietions of one hundred leading laymen 
and ministers of our brotherhood on what 
every one feels is the most sensitive sub- 
ject ever raised among our people, a sub- 


issues 


ject about which men are _ peculiarly 
timid in giving expression to their opin- 
ions, and whose proposed discussion 


brought to me a body of inhibitive cor- 
vespondence like which, in fearfulness 
and eaution, I have never received be- 
tore, 


BACKGROUND OF THE QUESTIONNAIRE. 


What has appeared in the columns of 
The Christian Century is but a part of 
the correspondence elicited by the four 
questions. The first announcement of the 
questionnaire brought a few answers for 
publication but the same mails brought 
many private letters marked ‘‘not for 
publication,’’ pleading against the open 


discussion of this problem. ‘‘You will 
only make a bad matter worse,’’ said one. 
‘*The breach will be widened by the 


harsh opinions you will receive,’’ said an- 
other. ‘*Your questionnaire will lead 
inevitably to a split in our brotherhood,’’ 


solemnly wrote a cautious and conse- 
erated pastor. ‘*My views on this sub- 
ject are clear enough but they are not 


for publication, and I do not think any- 
hody’s views ought to be published now,’’ 
wrote a teacher in a college. <A clear and 
deeply earnest reply to the questions came 
from a prominent official of one of our 
national missionary societies (not a secre- 
tary or salaried employee) accompanied 
by a personal letter calling my attention 
to the possible effeet upon the receipts ot 
the society if the communication was pub 
lished, but leaving its publication to my 


diseretion. I replied in part as follows: 


I do not want you to feel that at this 
present moment it is your duty to speak 
out publicly on the present issue. There are 


not many instances where I could give such 
comfortable advice as this. There are too 
many of our church leaders who have no 
pangs of conscience, no sense of strain, in 
taking the position which I feel in your 
case it is quite right to take. Our people 
have suffered, I think, greatly by the com 
placency of our leaders. We have too often 
illowed our essential mission to be quite 


forgotten on account of the interests of our 
organizations. This has had a baneful ethi- 
cal effect upon people. We are 
not like our fathers in this respect. 

It is possible that when the company of 
those who have expressed themselves as hold- 
ing to the more generous ideals has 
large enough your word could be spoken with- 
out hazard any of the great interests 
that hinge upon you. However, I do not 
think there is so much at stake on the prac 


us a8 a 


become 


to 


tical side as you and some others seem to 
lear. I feel that the issue is a live one 
just now, and the discussion may be more 
or less heated but it will not be long until 


our people will come to tolerate the more 


wenerous practice, even if they do not all 
share in it. 

I received many letters whose tenor 
was like this one: *‘Of eourse vou know 
where I stand on this matter, but I am in 





hat the Questionnaire Has Shown 


A Review, an Interpretation, a Bit of the Background and Some Comments. ‘ 


BY CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON. 


a position where it is impracticable for 
me to speak out. Our people are growing 
toward freer relations with other Chris- 
tians, and I feel that my function is to 
work quietly by edueational methods 
rather than to ‘get in bad’ with the con- 
servatives. I am_ glad you _ have 
opened the matter up and hope you 
will be able to get replies to your 
questions, though I doubt it.’’ One, a 
college professor and a constructive leader 
in our brotherhood’s life, deelared his 
sympathy with the Berkeley church and 
his protest against its excommunication 
from the convention, but felt that it would 
be a species of ‘‘egoism’’ to give pub- 
licity to his opinions. ‘‘So much of our 
money,’’ writes another college man, 
‘feomes from a rich man who is known 
to have very narrow views on these mat- 
ters that I feel torn between my duty to 
the college and my duty to help along the 
movement which Berkeley chureh and 
other such churehes represent. I really 
do not know which is the more important 
duty.’’ ‘‘T eannot tell you’’ writes a pas- 
tor who sent an article for publication, 
‘‘what it may cost me to have given ex- 
pression to my convictions in this frank 
way. It is likely to alfenate my leading 
elder from me, though the whole chureh, 
with this single exceptivn, would find no 
fault with my stand.’’ Needless to say 
his article was not published. 


OTHER POINTS OF VIEW. 


These are but samples of the corre- 
spondence which, with the published re- 
plies, form the body of experience out 
of which I am writing this review of the 
questionnaire. A ecounsellor whom I 
most highly esteem and whose courage 
has proved an inspiration to less cour- 
ageous souls at every point where tradi- 
tion or prejudice has joined issue with 
ideals during all the years of his public 
leadership, confessed that his courage 
failed him in the presence of this issue. 
‘Of eourse,’’ he said, ‘‘the Berkeley 
chureh is right, and ultimately the Dis- 
ciples must come to a truly non-sectarian 
practice, but there is only one subject 
upon which our people have a fixed econ- 
not higher criticism, or 
convention, or missionary s9- 
cieties, or liberal theology: it is baptism. 
Any proposal to practice Christian unity 
which ean possibly be construed as re- 
fleeting upon the Disciples’ traditional 
position on baptism, even though it does 
not actually do so, is fated to fail, in 
this generation at least. If the next gen- 
eration wants to take up the delicate task 
it is weleome to it.’’ ‘All this talk about 
practicing Christian unity is buncombe,’’ 
writes a university trained man in a com- 
fortable pastorate whose ehureh is the 
leading chureh in his city. ‘‘ We Diseiples 
are a denomination, a sect, just like the 
others, and growing faster than any of 
them, thank God!, and the only thing for 
us to do is to co-operate with others along 
the lines of Federation and make our- 
selves as decent and respeetable and ef- 
ficient a denomination as we ean.’’ 


science: it is 


delegate 


MANY REPLIES NOT FOR PUBLICATION, 


Of such a character were the replies 
that came at the first announcement—a 
few for publication, many not for publi- 
cation conveying sharp criticism, plain- 
tive and inhibitive counsel, personal but 
unpublishable sympathy, and, in nearly 
all, confident expressions of doubt that 






even those with convictions on the sub- 
ject would respond in any considerable 
number or with any degree of candor. 
But from the date uf the appearance 
of the first installment the replies for pub- 
lieation increased steadily and the criti- 
cism and doubts ceased altogether, while 
on the two days the forms were closing 
for the last installment I received as 
many responses as had been printed in 
the first two issues, and they have been 
coming in ever since. The spirit of these 
replies, both those opposing and those 
favoring or tolerating the Berkeley prac- 
tice, is quite as comforting to me as are 


their contents. Our foreboding corre- 
spondent who predicted that they would 


be ‘‘harsh’’ was wide of the mark. It 
has been an ideal discussion. The Chris- 
tian spirit has shone in it all. The re- 
plies have been earnest, for the most part 
eandid, and hardly one but has thrown 
light upon the situation. I wish each 
correspondent to be assured, and I do 
‘*hereby’’ assure him, of my sincere ap- 
preciation of his contribution to the ques- 
tionnaire. 


I. 


The first result of the questionnaire 
for us to set down, therefore, is that, at 
last, a question that has always been 
smothered, denied a hearing on the pages 
of our journals, discussed only in whis- 
pers in secluded ‘‘retreats,’’ or carried 
about upon the secret conscience of those 
who took our plea for unity seriously— 
that this question has been brought out 
into the open air and actually talked 
about calmly by our church leaders, and 
put in a position where it can continue to 
be talked about without prejudice or 
hazard to those who express their honest 
convictions upon it. 

This alone is a great accomplishment. 
I do not judge nor criticize those who 
decline to publicly express their econvic- 
tions on this subject. I strongly sym- 
pathize with them in the position in 
which they are placed. [ would not set 
my conscience in the place of their con- 
sciences, nor would any other man who 
has spoken his convictions presume to 
judge those that have not. This is a mat- 
ter in which each must be persuaded in 
his own mind. But this I do feel, that 
the reason it has been so delicate a sub- 
ject to discuss is because it has never 
heen allowed to be discussed. But sinee 
it has now been opened up to the light, 
we may expect a freer, a less constricted, 
attitude to be taken by those on all sides 
of the problem. 


II. 


As to the consensus of opinion on the 
questions themselves we may begin with 
the last question first, namely, What can 
the brotherhood outside of Northern Cali- 
fornia do to induce the California con- 
vention to remedy its error ?—assuming, 
of course, that the coenvention’s action 
was an error. 

The answers have made it clear that no 
formal thing ean be done, and that no 
one wishes any formal thing done. The 
suggestions to take the ease to a ‘‘higher 
court’’—the convention at Atlanta—I in- 
terpret as either facetious or simply 4 
strong way of uttering the writers’ pro- 
test. The General Convention is not re- 
lated to the state conventions as higher 
to lower courts. There ts no teehnical or 


formal relation at all between them. 
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I believe the raising of this issue in the 
Atlanta Convention would be most un- 
fortunate, and I have not the slightest 
fear that it will be raised there, unless by 
some irresponsible delegate whose motion 
would, no doubt, be overwhelmingly de- 
clared by the body of delegates to be out 
of order. 

Nothing could kill the General Conven- 
tion quicker than for it to begin to med- 
dle with questions like this. 


GENERAL CONVENTION AND BERKELEY 


And it would be quite unwarranted to 
interpret the acceptance of the Berkeley 
delegates by the General Convention at 
Atlanta as a reversal of the action of the 
California convention. The only bearing 
the presence and participation of Berke- 
ley delegates in the General Convention 
ean possibly have upon the California 
situation is a moral bearing. It would 
show no more than that the General Con- 
vention is not actuated by the same con- 
ceptions that, for a moment in last July, 
dominated the California convention. 

What can be done, however, is precisely 
what we have been doing: we ean clear 
up the ideas of our brotherhood gener- 
ally upon these issues by free discussion 
and the forming of a substantial body of 
publie opinion, 

Our questionnaire has brought into clear 
relief the real character of our mission- 
ary conventions, that they are not heresy 
courts, that they are not interlinked with 
other eonventions in a hierarchy of in- 
ferior and superior authority, and that 
the membership of one convention is 
limited to that convention only, and de- 
termines nothing as to the membership of 
its suecessor the next year. 

It is therefore not necessary—though 
love may constrain them to do so—for 
next year’s California convention to take 
any action whatsoever toward undoing the 
act of exclusion of this year. Next year’s 
delegates from Berkeley church will be 
passed upon by a new convention which 
will have had the advantage of the illu- 
minating discussion aroused by the action 
of this year’s convention. 


Il. 


Taking up now the answers to the third 

question of the series—Does the conven- 
tion’s action constitute a violation of a 
fundamental principle of the Disciples? 
I must say that while from the beginning 
I believed profoundly in the clearheaded- 
ness of the great majority of our leading 
pastors and laymen, I hardly expected 
so nearly unanimous a condemnation of 
the convention’s action in assuming to 
judge of the orthodoxy of Berkeley chureh 
and in exeluding it from its missionary 
fellowship as the questionnaire diselosed. 
Men who were timid or noneommittal on 
the practice of the Berkeley church were 
outspoken in condemnation of the conven- 
tion for exeluding it. And a great major- 
ity even of those who disapproved of 
Berkeley’s practice stood four-square and 
strong against the ecelesiasticism of the 
convention. 

This is the most heartening fact in the 
whole situation. Whether or not the 
churches of the Disciples ought to prae- 
tice unity with all Christians, or with but 
a selected portion of Christ’s followers, 
is a question that may be left to eduea- 
tion and experience and the leadership 
of God’s Spirit to determine. But if the 
Disciples had reached the place where 
they could tolerate eomplacently the 
policy of execommunieation which even the 
‘‘ereed-bound denominations’’ are fast 
leaving on one side, all hope of our tak- 
ing even a second place in the mighty en- 
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terprise of Christian unity would have 
perished. 


SOUND ON CHRISTIAN LIBERTY. 


The questionnaire shows how sound the 
heart of our people is on the subject of 
Christian liberty. The half dozen voices 
that approved the exclusion proceedings 
did but echo the confusion of the edi- 
torial leadership which they follow, in- 
stead of thinking clearly for themselves. 
The rank and file of our people seem clear- 
headed enough, while our editors are in 
a lamentable mental confuscation on this 
whole business of organizing our churches 
for missionary efficiency and the propaga- 
tion of our great ideal of Christian unity. 
Here, for example, are two illustrations 
giving us a measure of the depth and 
clearness of their thinking. The editor 
of one of our national papers told the 
California convention that they were per- 
feetly right in proceding as their resolu- 
tion proposed BECAUSE THEY HAD THE 
riGHT TO pO So! The editor of another 
national paper takes the position that if 
we have conventions composed of repre- 
sentatives from the churches such conven- 
tions must, IN SHEER SELF-DEFENSE, take 
action excluding from representation in 
their body those churches held to be ir- 
regular in respect to local customs. 

This kind of thinking, it is obvious, 
proceeds upon the denominational plane 
to which, alas! so many of our leaders 
have fallen. 

It forgets who we Disciples are! 

Both editors forgot that our passionate 
desire is for inclusion, not exclusion; for 
joyous welcome to all churches of Christ, 
not finical suspicion and serutiny; for 
breadth of mind, of love and of fellow- 
ship, not sectarian constriction and isola- 
tion. 

We do not wish to organize ourselves 
on the basis of our technical RIGHTS, but 
on the basis of our love to Christ and all 
his churches and followers. 

And to talk of ‘‘self-defense’’ against 
a ehureh of Christ that desires to co-oper- 
ate with us in doing his work, is to insult 
us, and to wound Him! 


DR. POWELL’S DECLARATION. 


All this has been clearly discerned by 
our questionnaire respondents. It shows 
how much more discerning they are than 
our editors! On the subject of Christian 
liberty as related to the historic position 
of the Disciples there is probably no man 
among us who possesses an insight and 
an intelligent grasp equal to that of Dr. 
KE. L. Powell of Louisville. In his answer 
to this third question he voices ringingly 
what I believe is the sentiment of ninety- 
five out of every hundred of our informed 
churchmen. He says: 


If the action of the California convention 
should be approved generally by our churehes 
or our leaders, it would mean the accept- 
ance of ecclesiastical authority,.a thing 
which all of our churches together could not 
confer upon any organization and which if 
they could confer would mean to write “Ich- 
abod” on the face of the religious movement 
which has for a hundred years most clearly 
and definitely fought against ecclesiastical 
authority and vigorously contended for the 
Protestantism which has as its very life 
blood Christian liberty within the limitations 
imposed by the authority of Christ. 


Of no thing am I more certain than 
this, that the Disciples of Christ never 
will tolerate in their movement an organ- 
ized court of orthodoxy, neither one 


frankly avowing itself as such nor one 
disguised under the title of a missionary 
If my faith on this point 


convention. 
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needed strengthening it has’ been de- 
cisively confirmed by the questionnaire. 
IV. 

As to the praetice of the Berkeley 
church itself, dealt with in questions 1 
and 2, there is so much to say, and so 
much more is quite certain to be said in 
future days, that I think I shall say but 
little here and now. I, of eourse, feel 
that the keeping of an open door to all 
Christians is the nub and essence of the 
practice of Christian unity. It is not all 
of Christian unity, by any means, but 
without it any plea for unity is contra- 
dicted before it leaves our lips. 

The most significant sign of a new day 
of power, and of a new kind of power, 
among us Disciples is the dawning of this 
perception upon our churehes and min- 
isters. I use the word ‘‘dawning’’ ad- 
visedly. The vision of the larger fellow- 
ship and the richer life for our people is 
coming to us very gradually, has been eom- 
ing for two decades very silently, but its 
reality and imperativeness are now in- 
disputable. We Disciples have received 
2 commission which we have never fully 
delivered. Beeoming absorbed in a sin- 
gle detail, or a few details, of the com- 
mission, we forgot the heart of the mes- 
sage and the task. We are awaking in 
these latter days to a consciousness of an 
incomparably larger and more significant 
function for our movement than we have 
been previously aware of. The new con 
sciousness brings with it a certain disil 
lusionment, and there is not lacking, too, 
a sense of shame. I have thought again 
and again of the statement by Mr. J. B. 
White, one of Iowa’s most prominent 
lawyers, who in replying to our question- 
naire declares frankly and flatly: 

T must say, however, that I regard our 
insistence upon Christian unity in so far 
as we have demanded conformance to “our” 
doctrines and practices as a condition of 
such unity, as essentially insincere and dis- 
honest, and I think the masses of our people 
are getting ashamed of it. 


I believe Mr. White comes nearer de- 
scribing the state of mind of our people 
than does the statement of my friend, 
quoted above, who speaks about the sin- 
gular aeuteness of the Disciples’ con- 
science on the baptism question. I do not 
believe the traditional position of the 
Disciples in making immersion a condi- 
tion of fellowship is a matter of pro- 
found conscience to our people at all. In 
the heart of us we are ashamed of it. 
And it is the eonfliet of pride and shame 
that makes it a sensitive subject. Our 
sermons on immersion are, to the initi- 
ated, becoming more and more perfunc- 
tory and hollow. We have no passion 
for it any more. Our pastors, for the 
iaost part, relegate the preaching of it to 
the imported evangelist. The men and 
women of our churches are interested in 
vaster problems, more human tasks, more 
divine inperatives. And the new spiritual 
life of the age is making us Disciples 
ashamed of every formal or technical 
thing that separates us from any of God’s 
children. 

Reading not only the explicit state- 
ments of our respondents but between 
the lines of many of their replies, I take 
profound satisfaction in the fact that The 
Christian Century has afforded the first 
channel through which this dawning con- 
viction of an infinitely greater commis- 
sion for our people has expressed itself. 
We are coming to see that the Disciples 
do not stand for an ordinance, nor a doc- 
trine, but for a fellowship—a fellowship 
as wide as the fellowship of Christ. 

































































ATLANTA, GEORGIA, 


Annual Board Meetings 
FIRST CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
CHRISTIAN WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS 
Tuesday, 2:00 p. m. and 8:00 p. m. 
Wednesday, 10:00 a. m. 
AMERICAN CHRISTIAN MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
Wednesday, 9:30 a. m. 
FOREIGN CHRISTIAN MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
Wednesday, 11:00 a. m. 
The Life Directors and the Executive Committee constitute th: 
Roard of Managers. 
NATIONAL BENEVOLENT ASSOCIATION 
Monday, October 12 
Annual banquet and Board meeting at the Ansley Hotel from 5 
to 7 p. m., W. Palmer Clarkson presiding. 
DAILY PRAYER SERVICE 
Beginning with Thursday, there will be a prayer service in the 
Banquet Hall of the Hotel Ansley each morning of the Convention 
week from 7:30 to 8:00 o’clock 


The General Convention of Churches of Christ 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 7—Morning. 


7:30 p.m. Praise Service W. E. M. Hackleman, Leader of Music 
S:00 p,m, l. Addresses of Welcome, 

Honorable James G. Woodward, Mayor of Atlanta 

Honorable John Marshall Slaton, Gov. of Georgia. 

2. Response and President’s Address Hill M. Bell 

3. Address ant Graham Frank 

4. Address: “Foreign Missions and Christian Union.” 

Dr. Robert F. Speer, New York 

Business session each morning, except Sunday, 9:00 to 9:30.) 


Christian Woman’s Board of Missions 
THURSDAY, OCTOBER 8—Morning 


9:30 Praise Service 


9:40 Bible Lesson and Praver Mrs. Ida W. Harrison 

9:55 President's Message Mrs. Anna Robinson Atwater 

10:00 Seeretarial Reports Mrs. J. MeDaniel Stearns 

Mrs. Effie Cunningham 

10:45 Treasurer's Report Miss Mary J. Judson 
10:55 Music 

11:00 Keport of Young People’s Department Mrs. Ellie K. Payne 

11:15 Meditation and Intercession The Master’s Presence and Peace* 
Music 

11:35 Address: Unity in Service Mrs. M. Katharine Bennett 


11:50 Address Latin America and Its Needs. .Dr. Robert E. Speer 
12:30 Hymn and Benediction 


Afternoon 
2:00) Music Prayer by Mrs. Nanna Crozier Wood 
2:10 Cirele Conferences Miss Allena Grafton, and Cirele Girls 
2:50 Address: The Missionary Woman Mrs. Ralph Latshaw 
3:05 Committee Re ports 
1:25 Meditation and Intercession The Master’s Program 


1:45 Introduction of Missionaries 


4:10 Musie 
4:15 Address: Medical Missions Dr. Mary Longdon 
1:30 Address: Mass Movements in India W. C. Maecdougall 
5:00 Hymn and Benediction 

Evening 


7:30 Praise Service 


7:45 Meditation and Intercession ‘ The Master’s Power* 
8-00 Address: The ( all of the ( ity ° - 4 J. Derthick 
8:30 Address: The Call of Latin Lands S. G, Inman 


American Christian Missionary Society 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 9 
Morning 
Song Leader, H. C. Boblitt, Ohio. 

9:30 Praise and Praye1 Kes ‘ \. R. Moore, Georgia 
9:45 Report of Board of Ministerial Relief..W. R. Warren Sec’y. 
10:15 Report of Board of Church Extension. .G. W. Muckley, See’y. 
10:45 Report of American Christian Missionary Society, 

Grant K. Lewis, Secretary 
11:15 Period of Intercession Edgar DeWitt Jones, Illinois 
12:00 President's Address “The Law of the Heart,” 

W. HH. Sheffer, Tennessee 
12:30 Benediction 


Afternoon 
1:15 to 2:00 Missionary Demonstration: “The Immigrant Gate- 
way,” Conducted by Mrs. Margarette R. Phillips 


"Periods for Meditation and Intercession conducted by President 
Charles T. Paul. General Topic: The Blessed Life and the Fruitful 
Service. 
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and their International Missionary Societies 
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Address: 
Report of the Commission on Foreign Relations 
Z. T. Sweeney, New York 
Address .. ....M. M. Amunson, New York 
Address bis woteiy wih tee : .....A. E. Cory, Secretary 
Business Session—Reports of Committees 
Benediction 
Evening 
Song Leader. W. E. M. Hackleman 

Devotional ... o mdeanen ....... John H. Wood, Georgia 
Address: “Equipping the Plea” ..L. D. Anderson, Texas 
Mission of the American Christiam Missionary Society, 

Carey E. Morgan, Tennessee, President Board of Trustees 


Bible School Session 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 10 
Morning 

Presiding Officer President W. H. Sheffer, Tennessee 
Music ee .....Led by A. L. Boatright, Kentucky 
Devotions , Led by Clarence L."DePew, Tlinois 
Reports for the Year 

Elementary .... ' Miss Hazel A. Lewis 

Adult ; “te “a W. J. Clarke 

Secretary ‘ : ee Robt. M. Hopkins 
Period of Intercession .......Louis D. Riddell, Arkansas 
“The School of Methods” ....d08. A, Serena. New York 
“Missionary Education and the Sunday School,” 

H. C. Armstrong, Maryland 

“What Efficient Sunday School Work Can Accomplish for the 

Negro” .. RP ek Fs ey OED .. P. H. Moss, Virginia 
“Adding the Fourth R” ........Myron C. Settle, Indiana 
Supplemental Report of Resolutions Committee 
“Our Enlarging Bible School Program”. .Roger T. Nooe, Ky- 
Benediction 


Education Session 

Afternoon 
Devotional Exercises. . Pres. J. T. MeKissick, Milligan, Tenn. 
Report of Business Men’s Commission, 

Secretary A. E. Cory, Cincinnati, Ohio 
The Paramount Value of Education for the Future Progress 

of Our Work President F. D. Kershner. Ft. Worth, Texas 

The Church and the Modern Educational Situation, 

Rev. H. 1. Sweets, D.D., Executive Secretary Board of Edu- 
cation of Presbyterian Church, United States, Louisville. 
Kentucky 

Adjournment 
College Luncheons (See special announcements 


Evening 
to 7:00 Bible School Banquet First Christian Churelr 
Topic: “Sunday School Extension” 
(1) Among the Negroes ..Prof. J. B. Lehman. Mississippi 


(2) Among ‘the Aliens ...... F. D. Butchart, Ohio 
(3) On the Frontier . ..F. E. Billington, Washingtor 
(4) Every Church Its Mission ....F. L. Bowen, Missouri 
Leader of Song .... ......W. E. M. Hackleman, Indiana 
Devotions Led by Richard Bagby, North Carolina 


Joint Session Sunday School and College 


:30 
:50 


:30 


w 


:30 


:00 


3:00 


Praise Service 
Address: The Small College as a Part of the American 
System of Public Education. 
Hon. P. P. Claxton, LL. D., Cémmissioner of Education, 
Washington, District of Columbia 
Address: “The Sunday School and Religious Bducation.” 
Dr. Henry F. Cope, Secretary Religious Education Association 


Sunday Services, October 11 


to 10:45 Demonstration Bible School 


EO ee Led by C. M. Fillmore, Indiana 
General Superintendent ............ W. E. Frazee, Kentucky 
WOE iS e6 s vnnetesatedaseveneil H. L. Calhoun, Kentucky 
Sermon: “The Primacy of the Ministry” .. FE. L. Powell 

COMMUNION SERVICE. 

Afternoon 

L. O. Bricker, Presiding 
Service of Praise...... W. E. M. Hackleman, Leader of Song 
Thanksgiving for the Bread ...... George Hamilton’ Combs 
Thanksgiving for the Cup ............... .. Peter Ainslie 


Offering for Ministerial Relief 
Benediction 




















October I. I914 


Christian Endeavor Service 


Evening 
6:30 Young People’s Mass Meeting. 
Leaders, John W. Crenshaw and Bert Wilson 
Music under the Direction of W. E. M. Hackleman 
7:15 Report of the National Board of Christian Endeavor, 
Claude E. Hill 
7:30 Christian Endeavor Address . eS me 


Congress of Missionaries 


00 Five minute addresses on their several fields by all the 
missionaries present 


Foreign Christian Missionary Society 
MONDAY, OCTOBER i2. 
Morning 
9:30 Devotional Exercises ........ Led by LeRoy M. Anderson 
9:45 Appointment of Committees 
10:00 Annual Reports 
10:40 Introduction of Missionaries 


4 


11:00 Period of Intercession ...... Led by H. C. Garrison 
11:20 Address: “The Will of God for the Church” J. D. Armistead 
11:40 Address: “Urgent Opportunities in India” ..H, C. Saum 


11:50 Address: “Work on the Congo” ee W. R. Holder 
12:00 Sole and Announcements 
12:10 Address: “The Will of God for the Investment of Life 
on the Field” ...... ivcceww ds: See eee 
12:30 Adjournment 
1:15 to 2:00 Missionary Demonstration: “Slave Girl and School 
Girl’ under the direction of Miss Marguerite: White, of 
East Point, Georgia 





First Christian Church, Atlanta. 


Afternoon 
2:30 Prayer and Praise ....... 
2:45 Business Period 
3:00 Address: “The Will of God for the Minister as a Mission- 
Sy MN ac eeasassaes int ahs doi . L. N.D. Wells 
3:20 Address: “The Outlook in the Philippines” ..Leslie Wolfe 
3:30 Address: “Why I Think Missions a Good Paying Business,” 
George Innes 


..Led by J. T. Boone 


4:10 Symposium on Money and Foreign Missions 
Led by F. M. Rains 


Men and Millions Movement 


. Evening 
7:30 Devotions inn vs ate eee ' Led by R. A. Long 
8:00 tidress: “The Spiritual Significance of the Men and 
Millions Movement” ...... i 0X naka 0 cd ne 
ec, Se et re .Mrs. Arlene Dux Scoville 
8:45 Report and Closing Period of Intercession ..... .- 4. E. Cory 


Foreign Christian Missionary Society 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 13. 
Morning 
9:30 Devotional Exercises 
%:45 Conference on the Every-Member Canvass Led by Bert Wilson 
The following topics will be discussed: Preparation ot 
the Church, F. E. Smith; Preparation of the Canvassers, 
C. 8S. Medbury; Making the -Canvass, Stephen E. 
Fisher; Definite Results, J. A. Canby; Following up the 
Canvass, T. W. Grafton; Making the Double Canvass, 
C. R. Stauffer; Of One Mind, George A. Campbell; Can- 
vass in a Whole Community. 


National Benevolent Association 
11:00 President’s Address ...... a (csetie te wea eee 
Treasurer's Report .... ; eae Lee W. Grant 
Report of the Board .. 
Transaction of Business 
Music ......Children of Southern Christian Home, Atlanta 
Address: “The Greater Works” 


.J. H. Mohorter 


..Jra M. Boswell 
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Brotherhood of Disciples of Christ 


Afternoon 


2:00 Semg Gervicw ........ccccscs Leader, W. E. M. Hackleman 


Committee, and the National Secretary 
2:45 Discussion of Reports 
3:00 President’s Address ...............Judge J. N. Haymaker 
3:30 Address: Men and the Church Fred B. Smith 
4:30 Commission Reports 
Adjournment 


Joint Session Temperance and Christian Union 


Evening 
7:30 Devotions 

Report of Temperance Board 

Address by Prof. Charles Scanlon. Pittsburgh, Secretary of 
Board of Temperance, Presbyterian Church 

Annual Election 

Address by William J. Wright, President of Board 

Address on Christian Union, by Dr. M. Ashby Jones, Pastor 
First Baptist Church, Augusta, Georgia 


General Convention of Churches of Christ 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 14. 


Morning 
9:00 Business Period 
10:30 Pastors’ Session ....... ........B. A. Abbott, Presiding 
1, Address: “The Supreme Task of the Pastor,” 
H. D. C. Maclachlan 

















The Armory Auditorium, where the Convention is to be Held. 


2. Address: “The Need of More Pastors and How to 
DESO * iaeusetnns anak e tins cue W. A. Shullenberger 
3. Address: “The Ministry as a Life Work,” 
W. G. Johnston 
4. The Convention Sermon,” “The Living Gespel and the 
BO CO bo sadinccce crease ..Finis Idleman 


Evangelists’ Session 


Afternoon 
2:30 Devotional Meeting 
2:45 Secretary’s Report ...... én toger H. Fife 
3:00 Report of Singing Evangelists ..............C. H. Hohgatt 
3:15 President’s Address: “Danger Signals: Rome Never 
SRG 403 di-cecus aa ediakidkwsadeaaee S. M. Martin 


4:00 Oper Parliament on “Union and Co-operative Meetings,” 
Led by Orville Edgar Hamilton 
5:00 Adjournment 
Evening 

2 ee Georgia Music Festival Association 
BOS by SOD cicada ckcancentanne Colonel John Temple Graves 

2. Recognition Service—Introduction of Chairmen of 

Atlanta Committees 


Special Bible School Conferences 


FRIDAY, 8:00 A. M. 
Topic: “The Preparation and Use of Sunday School Literature.” 
Elementary, Miss Hazel A. Lewis, Parlor E, Hotel Ansley. 
Secondary, Mrs. 8S. P. Moore, Pine Room, Hotel Ansley. 
Adult, W. J. Clarke, Banquet Hall, Hotel Ansley. 
With Editors and Writers of the Lesson Literature. 


SATURDAY, 8:00 A. M. 

Topic: “Bible School Administration.” 
Elementary, Miss Hazel A. Lewis, Parlor E, Hotel Ansley. 
Secondary, Miss Cynthia P. Maus, Pine Room, Hotel Ansley. 

Adult, W. J. Clarke, Banquet Hall, Hotel Ansley. 


MONDAY, 8:00 A. M. 
Topic: “The Public School and Religious Education.” 
Leader, Dr. Henry F. Cope, Banquet Ha’, Hotel Ansley. 








In Prison 





How a Christian Chaplain Does Christ’s Work. 


HERE is a little park outside the 

Indiana State Prison, carefully 

laid out and well tended. It must 

appear wonderfully beautiful to 
the men who enter it through the broad 
gate that leads out from imprisonment. 
But there are flowers inside the walls; 
wherever a bit of ground could be spared 
there shines a little plot of grass or a 
bed of pretty flowers. Two green-houses 
furnish fresh blossoms for the sick in 
the hospitals. But flowers cannot make 
up for the difference between liberty and 
its loss. They cannot supply human 
companionship. 


THE DREAD OF A NEW EXPERIENCE. 


A school trustee, a good man, in a mo- 
ment of weakness defaulted and for his 
misstep was sentenced to serve a term in 
prison. He had never visited a peniten- 
tiary, and the word to him connoted 
stripes, damp, dark cells, bread-and- 
water. When the prison chaplain talked 
with him in the receiving cell, he found 
the man terrified with the thought of 
what lay before him. A friendly conver- 
sation eased his mind, a glance about dis- 
illusioned him concerning the stripes and 
the other imaginary horrors. But still 
he was afraid and the chaplain knew 
why. 

‘*Are you afraid to stay in the eell 
alone tonight?’’ he asked kindly. The 
man admitted that he dreaded the experi- 
enee, and the chaplain promised him a 
companion. 


A COMRADE FOR A LONELY MAN. 


From a list of several wl 


qualified, he selected an inmate who he 
knew would be of comfort to the new ar 
rival, and the two men spent the night 
together in the eell. It was a surprise 


o might have 


and a relief to the ex-trustee to find his 
companion a man of intelligence, clean, 
and in spite of his position, self-respeet- 
ing. They were together for 
nights, and when the newer man went to 
his own cell he went with courage to face 
his sentence manfully. 

It was a little thing to do, this bringing 
of a companion to a lonely man. It was 
a little thing, to anyone but the man. He 
never forgot it, and in each letter to the 
chaplain he mentions it gratefully, for 
the chaplain is still there, but the man 
He is ably filling a position of 
trust and respect. Many of the things 
that fill the chaplain’s day are ‘‘little 
things’’ but no prisoner admit 
them to be. 


several 


is not. 


would 


THE PRISON CHAPLAIN. 


In the warden’s office there hangs a 
large chart, classifying the prisoners ac- 
cording to counties, nationalities, creeds, 
and in every possible way. There are 
two Congregationalists in the prison, al- 
though the ehart only shows one. This 
is beeause the chaplain can get out when- 
ever he pleases; but in the eight years 
he has been there, Orville L. Kiplinger 
has not found much time to be outside. 
His days are very full and his duties 
many. 

Perhaps his most important task is to 
change the mental attitudes of the prison- 
ers as they arrive, for he is the first man 


to interview each incoming man. It 


takes patient and friendly argument to 
prove to an arrival that the institution 





BY ROBERT BARTON. 


is in no way responsible for his coming, 
that it can derive no benefit or pleasure 
from his imprisonment, and that it has 
only his betterment as its purpose. 

‘*Tf I ean convince him of this,’’ said 
Mr. Kiplinger, ‘‘I can be sure that he 
will do his best to obey the rules and that 
he will leave with the determination to 
stay outside. That is why we put all the 
men in the first grade at once, because 
we believe that they are going to make 
their best effort toward a new start. It 
is only when a prisoner breaks over the 
regulations that we reduce his grade, and 
you ean see from the figures how it 
works. Of the 1,139 here, only 37 are in 





indiana State 


the second grade, and most of those will 
prove themselves worthy and be _ put 
back in the first.’’ 

It is greatly to a prisoner’s advantage 
to be in the first grade, for he must 
serve in that standing for three months 
before his application can come before 
the Parole Board. When his rank is re- 
duced, he remains in the second grade six 
months before he is reinstated, and the 
process defers his parolment nine months. 
The only apparent difference between the 
two ranks is the difference between the 
blue uniform and one of dull grey plaid, 
but beneath the cloth is a difference the 
prisoner feels and tries to remove. He 
feels the glances of his fellow inmates, 
and the disappointment of the chaplain, 
for none knows the men better than he. 
He passes among them at their work 
and in their cells; they come to him and 
talk with him, and when he says, ‘‘I’m 
glad to see you back in first, Jenkins,’’ 
the prisoner murmurs, ‘‘Thank you,’’ in 
a way that means appreciation and a de- 
termination not to fall again. 


A PART OF THE CHAPLAIN’S DAY. 


The men come to Mr. Kiplinger on 
every possible errand. The ‘‘ professional 
interviewers’’ who come merely to talk 
and thus to gain a respite from their 
work are soon recognized, and the priv- 
ilege is denied them. But these are com- 
paratively few, for the men who come to 
the echaplain’s office come with a heart 
story. A life prisoner who committed his 
erime in boyhood and has served twenty 
years comes to tell his story and to ask 


Prison, Main 





for a good word to the Parole Board. 
Next comes a big negro, serving his third 
sentence. 

‘*Ah’s no mean man, Chaplain,’’ he 
explains, ‘‘co’se Ah’s done a few things, 
but that was when Ah was agitated and 
ma haid was in an uproah.’’ To him the 
ehaplain gives words of encouragement 
and friendly advice to guard his temper. 

A young college graduate, a_ spoiled 
son, comes to complain that his work is 
too hard and that his officer ‘‘has it in 
for him.’’ The chaplain points out the 
eleven hundred men who never need a 
reprimand and frankly tells kim to quit 
his whining and be a man. 
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And there are cases like that of the 
man who eomes to the chaplain in de- 
spondency. ‘‘I haven’t heard from my 
family in over two months,’’ he says. 
‘*I’m afraid that something has _ hap- 
pened and that they don’t want me to 
know.’’ The chaplain knows the real 
situation but all he tells the prisoner is 
a cheering message. The inmate’s fam- 
ily are all in positions of prominence 
and they shun him as one unelean. Only 
they and the chaplain know that no let- 
ter has ever come to him except those 
for which the chaplain has written and 
pleaded. . 

There was an element of sad humor in 
the ease of the man who wanted to write 
a book and have the chaplain correct it. 
An examination proved him insane. 


INDUSTRY AND PSYCHOLOGY. 


The chaplain’s first visit with the 
prisoner brings out many faets that are 
of value, both as a matter of record and 
as an aid to the man. Mr. Kiplinger 
keeps a card index of each inmate and 
his advice is frequently sought by the 
Parole Board. From each prisoner he 
learns his record, his own statement, his 
occupation and individual details that 
help in a personal understanding of each 
ease. Of course each man cannot be put 
at kis own trade, but those who eannot be 
so placed are taught another before they 
leave. The progression from rough stone 
chipping to tomb-stone engraving and 
polishing is rapid, taking into considera- 
tion the unskilled condition of the men 
who eome to work in the big building 
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where monuments are made. Other men 
work in the kitchens, tailor shops, and 
different parts of the institution, but the 
creat majority are divided between the 
monument works, the furniture factory, 
twine mill and rat trap factory. 

It is an odd oceupation for prisoners, 
the making of vat traps, but it should 
breed philosophers. “‘If a man can 
preach a better sermon, or write a better 
hook, or make a better mouse trap than 
his neighbor, though he live in the woods, 
the world will make a beaten path to his 
door.’’ The authorship of the quotation 
is still a matter of dispute, but its wis- 
dom is universally aceepted. They make 
wood rat traps at Michigan City; not the 
kind with a spring, crashing down like a 
euillotine, but the good old-fashioned 
wire cage rat traps with a prison door 
that swings only one way. What do the 
men think as they twist and bend the 
strong wires? Do they see any analogy 
hetween the steel wires and the twenty- 
foot stone walls? Do they leave any 
loose wires or any weak hinges? It is 
doubtful if any rat ever escaped from a 
prison-made trap. 


WORK AND PLAY. 


The dexterity of the furniture makers 
is interesting to see; the fastest man in 
the factory is a negro murderer in whose 
hands the big coils of rattan assume the 
shapes of porch chairs and swings. The 


twine mill is a great dusty building 
where an incessant roar like a giant 


waterfall drowns out all other sounds. 
Here an army of men work making and 
reeling binder twine for harvesting ma- 
chines. More pleasant is the work of 
the members of the band, who have 
their task the learning and playing of 
music for all occasions, There are twenty- 
three men, fourteen of whom are in for 
The leader is a murderer as well as 
and composer. The band 
played before the annual gathering of 
the Indiana society keld in Miehigan 
City this year, and their concert was 
heartily applauded. They have a reper- 
toire of about 400 pieces of assorted 
classifications, and they play their num- 
well. The men enjoy playing and 
count their performance a large part of 
the weekly ball game. 


as 


life. 
musician 


bers 


THE DRILL GROUND. 


At one end of the prison enclosure is a 
large drill ground, and each Saturday 
afternoon the entire population of the 
penitentiary witnesses a game of major 
league ball between two of the four 
prison teams. The teams are designated 
by the color of their socks, and each is 
loyally supported by a erowd of hoarse 
voiced fans who yell for the Red Sox or 
the White Sox. There is more batting 
than in a major league game; the on- 
lookers like long hits, greeting each fly 
with choruses that echo between the 
buildings and the grey wall. For the 
White Sox the battery is Miller and 
Darling; for the Blue Sox, Fisher and 
Doughty. Though the Blue Sox fell be- 
lore the White Sox with the ignominious 
Score of 17-8, both teams played good 
ball, and it was a game worth watching. 
Onee the ball, flying in a wide are, hit 
the high wall, and the warden, laughing, 


explained that over the fence was not 
ene in any sense of the word. When 
the game is over the men come down 


‘rom the bleachers and fall into military 
formation with soldierly regularity. The 


band plays while they mareh back to 
their cell houses, and in five minutes the 
field is deserted. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


One of the best features of the present 
prison system is the adult probation act, 
under which a prisoner, upon recommen- 
dation of the Parole Board, is permitted 
to leave the prison, and is found a posi- 
tion with some employer, who, knowing 
that the man has served a sentence, still 
is willing to give him another chance. 
The paroled man, for a year, is required 
to be steadily employed, to be strictly 
temperate, to avoid questionable people 
and places and to render a monthly cash 
account. Where under the old system 
seventy per cent were back in prison 
within a year, under the new method 
seventy-four make good permanently. 


MODERN PRISON METHODS. 


There remains in one of the cell houses 
a cell such as was used before penologists 
conceived the idea of treating prisoners 
as men. It is dark and unhealthy, but it 
is the only one in the whole institution 
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Rev. Kiplinger. 

in that condition, and it is never used. 
The men respond in a convincing way to 
the opportunity given them to prove 
themselves worthy members of society. 
To some of them there comes a sense of 
the need of spiritual guidance; these make 
up a long list of names waiting for ad- 
mission to the chaplain’s limited Bible 
class. Knowing that membership is vol- 
untary, and that no shortening of their 
term or other reward will come as a re- 
sult of attendance, yet the men eagerly 
seek the privilege. The men read their 
Bibles and study earnestly the printed 
sheets of questiens distributed quarterly. 
Church service is well attended; in fact, 
most of the men go both to the Catholic 
mass early Sunday morning and to the 
Protestant service which follows. There 
is a night school at the prison, the capac- 
ity of which is crowded with eager learn- 
ers. The library of 12,000 volumes is 
used by 900 of the inmates. The men ap- 
preciate the opportunities of their re- 
stricted environment, and make use of 
them. 

But even were it possible it would not 
be good to breed in the prisoners a love 
for the institution that would make them 
want to stay. That the danger of this 
is slight is shown by the eagerness with 
which the prisoners weleome any connec- 
tion with the outside world. High above 


the prison buildings reaches a water tower 
which supplies the institution. A long 
iron ladder scales its steep sides, and 
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from its top the country for miles around 
is visible. 

‘‘The men would love to climb it if we 
would let them,’’ Mr. Kiplinger said. 
‘*Every little while someone comes to me 
and says, ‘Chaplain, don’t vou think the 
water tower needs painting?’ They would 
like to keep it in a constant state of re 
decoration. But it is better for them to 
get outside and see the tower than for 
them to get on the tower and see out- 
side.’’ 


THE VALUE OF WASTE. 

In Italy, tomato packers remove thie 
seeds before they can the vegetables. The 
resulting waste has been considerable. 
Now, after Many experiments, chemists 
have found a way to make use of the 
seeds. They first dry them carefully in 
ovens, and then sift them, to remove the 
woody fibre. They next pass them be- 
tween heated millstones, which reduce 
them to a kind of pulp. Hydraulic 
presses force the oil from the mass, and 
press the pulp into slabs of uniform size. 
Tests conducted at the Portiei Agrieul- 
tural Station show that the oileake resi- 
due is nutritious, and that eattle thrive 
on it. The oil, too, has a commercial 
value, for vegetable oils of all kinds are 
in demand. 


BASEBALL PITCHING MACHINE. 


Automatic baseball, played on an in 
closed court, is a novel game introduced 
on the Pacifie coast this season, reports 
Popular Mechanics. It is played with 
the assistance of a mechanical pitcher 
which twirls regulation-size balls to the 
batter. In front of the player is an in- 
clined canvas ‘‘field,’’ marked into four 
bases. At the top of the canvas there 
is a spiral net catcher, which captures 
the balls and returns them to the ma- 
chine. <A bucketlike conveyor at the rear 
of this lifts the balls into position, so 
that by the operation of a lever the 
pitching arm picks up a ball. By means 
of a trip, the arm is released and the 
sum of the points earned by placing the 
hatted balls in the various sections or 
divisions, known as first, second, third 
and home base. The batter’s seore is the 
ball thrown to the batter. 


SEVEN YEAR OLD GENIUS. 

Musie lovers of England have been 
watehing with ineredulity and utter be- 
wilderment the remarkable performances 
of Willy Ferrero, a seven-and-a-halt- 
year-old boy who has been conducting 
one of the large symphony orchestras in 
London. Absolutely unconscious of his 
unusual ability, unable to read a single 
note and entirely unmindful of such 
things as seores, the boy, according to 
the eritics of Britain, directs the great 
organization with the hand of a master. 
Taking London by storm, however, is not 
his first achievement. At the age of four 
years he conducted the imperial orches- 
tra before the Russian court. While al- 
most a prodigy of prodigies, he at the 
same time is 100 per cent boy, with sugar 
cakes, toy automobiles, blocks and tops 
foremost among his interests. 


AUTOS OF PLASTER. 


A French manufacturer of automobiles 
is making the bodies of his ears of plas- 
ter. He makes a framework of wood, on 
which he tacks wire netting. Then, with 
palette and trowel, he covers the wire 
netting with the plastic material, which 
he spreads smoothly. When the coating 
has set, it is dressed down with planes. 
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EDITORIAL 


consciously left the denominational order but with those also 


THE CHRISTMAS SHIP. 

l like that versatile and far-visioned newspaper 
| man, Mr. James Keeley, editor of the Chicago Herald, to 

conceive a unique plan of carrying substantial aid to the 
suffering and innocent children of war-stricken Europe and to 
drop his plan into the mind of the peaceful and prosperous 
American people right at the psychological moment. Nobody 
in this land of the free @ares about doing anything for the 
crowned leaders and instigators of this insane war, but every- 
body will be glad to respond to the appeal of the children in 
devastated Belgium and Servia and France and Austria and 


is just 


Russia and Germany. 

The very first announcement of the plan to send a Christ 
mas ship, laden with clothing and money as a gift from Amer- 
ica to the children of Europe, the heart of Mr. 
Thomas Curtis Clark, editor of The Conquest, who straight 
way arranged with Mr. Keeley for his paper to collaborate with 
the Herald in loading the great ship with Christmas gifts. 

The Herald will enlist the philanthropy of the general pub- 
lie and The Conquest will organize the sentiment and enlist 
the gifts of churches and Sunday Schools, especially those of 
the Diseiples of Christ. This is a large undertaking, but so 
obviously a blessed one that one cannot doubt that Mr. Clark 
from all 


touched 


and The Conquest will receive widespread support 


generous hearts of our brotherhood. 


“‘A SEPARATE PEOPLE.’’ 

N an apparently innocuous phrase occurring often in the lit- 
| erature of the Disciples of Christ there lurks a subtle sug- 

gestion which has aeted with cumulative effeet through the 
years until it has profoundly modified the earlier temper of 
this movement for Christian unity. 

Certain writers are accustomed to speak of the time when 
‘a separate people’’ and to refer to 
While they have always 
as applied to this 


the Disciples became 
the movement as ‘‘a separate body.”’ 
retused to the term ‘‘denomination’’ 
‘‘separate body,’’ they have recently fallen into the habit of 
referring to it as a ‘‘communion,’’ 
munion,’’ and to the denominations as ‘‘other communions.’’ 
The diffieulties in the way of providing a satisfactory no- 
menclature for such an idealistic enterprise as the Disciples 
started out to be we freely acknowledge. The Christian Cen- 
tury is not without guilt with respect to the use of that term 
But the subtlest harm comes, we believe, from 
For those whose high and 


use 


and even ‘‘a separate com- 


**eommunion,”’ 
the phrase, ‘‘a separate people.’’ 
single aim it is to practice and proclaim Christian unity to 
cultivate the consciousness of being separate from other Chris 
tians is sad irony. 

But are not the Disciples a separate people? To look at 
us and at the things we are doing and, sad to say, at the spirit 
with which some of us speak of and act toward our Christian 
neighbors of various names, we surely appear like a separate 
people and, in some respects, an isolated people. 

But in so far as we have conceived ourselves to be thus sep 
arate from and, in any sense, independent of our Christian 
brethren of the denominations we have failed to grasp ant 
practice the essential principle of our movement for Christian 
unity. 

The Disciples’ movement is not a movement AWAY FROM other 
churehes of Christ, but a movement Towarp all churches of 
and toward vital and organic fellowship with them. 
in the sense that we have sep 


Christ 

We are ‘‘a separate people’’ 
arated ourselves from the denominational order; we are striv- 
ing not to be a denomination. 

But we have separated ourselves 
because to be implicit in denominationalism separates us from 
large sections of the Church of Christ. We are striving not to 
be a denomination in order that we may unite ourselves in the 
untrammeled practice of Christian unity with all churches of 
which, with us, have 


from denominationalism 


Christ—not alore with those churches 





whieh are still implicit in the denominational order. We are 
at one with them beeause they are, like our own churches, 
churehes of Christ. We are at variance with them only in 
those things which pertain to the denominational order. 

This conception of our movement is elemental and histerie, 
On any other basis than this our century of history and our 
present existence is either an impertinence, or a hypocrisy. 

And this basie conception, clearly grasped and conscien. 
tiously lived up to, will create in us a more liberal spirit than 
we have shown toward other Christians and a freer practice 
of inter-congregational fellowship and intereourse with all 
ehurehes of Christ. 

AN IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 
To Friends of The Christian Century Attending the 
Atlanta Convention. 

HE Disciples Publication Society is arranging to have 
its first annual meeting and conferenco during Conven- 
tion week at Atlanta, Oct. 7-14 at the First Christian 
Memberships in the Society have not yet been for- 
mally issued though they have been earned by many churches, 
To this first meeting of the 
All persons 


C+ areh, 


Sunday Schools and individuals. 
Society the friendly public is cordially invited. 
having the welfare of The Christian Century and the Disei- 
ples Publication Society at heart, in however slight a degree, 
will be not only welcomed but are requested to attend. 

In addition to the report of the business of the Society 
there will be speeches by C. C. Morrison, H. L. Willett, E. L. 
Powell, Peter Ainslie, H. D. C. Maclachlan and others. The 
affairs of the Disciples Publication Society are not private 
This entire publication enterprise is the publie prop- 
It has no capital stock, but is 


affairs. 
erty of the Disciples of Christ. 
organized on tlhe same basis as our missionary societies. It 
is, in truth, itself a Society, missionary 
work in edueation and Christian unity and receiving support 
of generous people who believe in the importance of the work 
it is doing. It is fitting, therefore that its meetings should 
be held during the week of the great missionary conventions. 

This meeting will be one of the most interesting of the en- 
tire week. The problem of creating a journalism that will 
earnestly and effectively interpret to the Christian world the 
Disciples’ plea for Christian unity; the unique service rendered 
by The Christian Century to the spiritual life and thought of 
the Disciples; the extraordinary opportunity which The Chris- 
tian Century today faces; and the privilege of our churches, 
Sunday Schools and forward-looking men and women to have 
fellowship with the editors and other workers in the unselfish 
ministry which The Christian Century is carrying on—these 
are some of the themes whose disenssion will surely make @ 
program in itself quite well worth going to Atlanta to enjoy. 

Information as to the specifie day and hour of the meeting 
at the exhibit booth of the Disciples Publi- 
cation Society in Convention Hall, and announcement will be 
made from the platform of the Convention or in the daily 


missionary doing 


will be given out 


bulletin. 


THE PASSING OF THE BROTHERHOODS. 
XTREMELY drastie—perhaps not wholly fair, but cer 
EF, tainly not without substantial justifieation—are the 
words of Mr. Charles Stelzle at the grave of the denom 
inatiozal Brotherhoods. These Brotherhoods were born to get 
men, as men, interested in religion and the Chureh. Many # 
pastor, and all the religious papers, hailed their appearanee 
with enthusiasm and relief. Recently, however, the Presbyté 
rian Brotherhood and the Congregational Brotherhood have 
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died and the Brotherhood of Diseiples of Christ seems to be 
about to follow them. Mr. Stelzle does not believe in speak- 
ing soft words at the funeral, but makes a diagnosis and a 
judgment as searching as his singularly intimate knowledge 
of their eases gives him the unique right to make. He says: 


The Brotherhoods of the American Protestant churches have lit- 
erally dug their graves with their teeth. Instead of being inspired 
by Mazzini’s call, “Come and suffer,” they were fooled by the swan 
song, “Come and eat.” 

It was almost pathetic how the Church sighed, “it is done,” when 
these Brotherhoods were organized. Now all the problems of the 
Church would be solved, for had not the men of the Church said 
that the women had been faithful long enough—they themselves 
would do the job in real man fashion! But even while they yet 
spake, the women were lined around the walls of the banqueting 
hall, with trays and towels in hand, feeding these valiant soldiers, 
who took it all out in songs and speeches and sandwiches. 

Searcely a single National Brotherhood has made good. Here and 
there a local organization has accomplished a good piece of work. 
but even most of the local Brotherhoods have “flattened tires.” 
Some are still being thrilled by inspirational addresses delivered by 
spell-binders who are great favorites on such occasions, but who 
never got within a thousand miles of the real job. They know the 
latest jokes, and they work out great schemes which gre propelled 
by hot air, but nothing happens. 

The problem of the masculine element in the Chureh still 
remains with us, Mr. Stelzle asserts. If a special masculine 
organization is not the solution we must still manfully face 
the problem until it is solved. ‘‘What, religidusly, is to be- 
come ef us men?’’—that is the most important question he 
says. 

The women can run the Church, and maybe the Church will con- 
tinue to do the kind of work it (or she) has beer doing for many a 
vear, but what will become of the men who consider that they have 
done their full duty when they have permitted the women to wait 
on them at the Brotherhood banquet’ The churches are facing & 
very serious situation in this particular, The men constitute Just 
one-third of the membership in the churches today. The fact, of the 
matter is, however, the men who are in the churehes are for the 
most part middle-aged and old men. The young men are not being 
won or held by the Church. What will happen when the middle- 
aged men become old men and the old men die off? 


No answer to this question is given by Mr. Stelzle. But it 
wrows increasingly clear to the deeper stutents of modern 
Chureh life thet not until the Church abandons the entertain- 
ment program and the delusive so-called ‘‘ institutional chureh’’ 
program, and really and in dead earnest takes up the program 
of personal religion will men’s loyalties be enlisted in her work. 


ECCLESIASTICISM AND ECCLESIASTIGCISM. 


VEN the most charitable disposition finds it impossible 
3 to impute fairmindedness to the attempt of the Chris- 
tian Standard, by the use of parallel columns, to play 
two editorials, appearing a year apart in The Christian Cen- 
tury, against each other. This is the way it was done: 
See. Graham Franrk’s commu- 


And as to the ery of “ecclesias- a | 
nication in this issue opens with 


ticism” The Christian Century ! 
frankly says that it believes in this clean-cut declaration: ‘Ti 
ecclesiasticism. It believes that the General Convention is an ec- 
every local church of Christ is, clesiasticism, I want nothing 
and should regard itself as being, more to do with it, unless it be 
subordinate to the whole church to help bury it.” So say we all 
of Christ—Christian Century, of us.—Christian Century, Sept. 
Sept. 25, 1913. 17, 1914. 

Readers of the Standard have no reason, after reading that 
and the editor’s coarse comments upon it, to doubt that The 
Christian Century is indeed an inconsistent, loose-speaking 
and probably an insincere organ. But if the Standard 
had given just the very next sentenee of the earlier editorial 
it would have put an altogether different light on the state- 
ments it did quote. The next sentence reads thus: 

The kind of ecclesiasticism we are opposed to is denominational 
ecclesiasticism, the subordination of a local church of Christ to a part, 
and that an artficial part, of the Church of Christ. 

Had these words been printed it would have been plain to 
every Standard reader that, to The Christian Century, the 
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word ‘‘ecclesiasticism’’ is an ambiguous word: there are at 
least two ‘‘kinds’’ of ecelesiasticism. The kind to which 
Secretary Graham Frank referred was clearly defined in his 
article whose opening sentence we heartily approved. The 
**denominational eeclesiasticism’’ of the California convention 
both Mr. Frank and The Christian Century as well as the 
Christian Standard, and, we believe, ninety-nine per cent of 
the intelligent membership of our brotherhood disapproves. 
The Christian Century has not changed its attitude toward 
eeclesiasticism. In the issue of Jan. 1, 1914, we had this to 
say about it: 


“Keclesiasticism”—it is a bugaboo word. It conjures up pictures 
of tyranny and autocracy and creed making and heresy trials. It 
revives memories of medievalism. It suggests the union of church 
and state as in Spain and in England. 

It is unfortunate that the word has fallen into bad repute. It 
is in its make-up a good word and denotes a good thing. Like 
“Higher Criticism” which the late Professor McGarvey always 
stoutly defended as a legitimate and helpful science, it has come to 
stand in the popular mind for the abuse of the good thing which 
its proper use connotes. To say a man is a “higher critic” is, in cer- 
tain circles to condemn him, notwithstanding Prof. McGarvey al- 
ways insisted that he was himself a higher critic. 

Likewise to classify a plan of church organization as an “eccle- 
siasticism” is in similar circles, to condemn it without regard to its 
inherent merits. 

What, then, in its good and proper sense, does “ecclesiasticism” 
mean? It means that these free churches, or “ecclesiae” are and 
should regard themselves as being part of and subordinate to the 
whole Church of Christ. It means that they are articulated in an 
organization larger than any one of them, through which they are 
able to serve certain ends which they could not serve in isolation. 
It means that the local church accepts its place as a member of the 
social organism, the Church of Christ. It means that the idea of 
the Body of Christ is made real and visible in a practical co-opera- 
tive unity. 

The Disciples of Christ are committed to the view that the true 
ecclesiastical relations of a church of Christ should be had with the 
whole Church or Body of Christ, beginning with all other churches of 
Christ in its own community and extending in widening circles to 
the last church im the ends of the earth. Our protest against de- 
nominationalism is based upon the ground that it renders impos- 
sible this ideal ecclesiastical relationship. It divides churches into 
sets or sects, and those of one set have ne ecclesiastical relations 
with those of another set. 


The eeclesiasticism which our readers have been so vigor- 
ously condemning in the editor’s questionnaire is denomina- 
tional ecelesiasticism, the ecclesiasticism that says to a chureli 
of Christ: You cannot co-operate with ‘‘us’’ in Christ’s work 
because you do not conform to ‘‘our’’ beliefs and customs. 

The exelusion of the Berkeley church of Christ from the 
missionary fellowship of certain other churches of Christ in 
Northern California makes those churches of Christ an 
‘ecclesiastical denomination,’’ the very thing we Disciples set 
out not to be. 


THE USE AND ABUSE OF THE SHINGLE. 


ALEM, Mass., is to rebuild without using wooden 
S shingles. She is convineed that in time of fire the shin- 
gle, light and dry, and carried afar by the rushing eur- 
rents of air, is as dangerous an iastrument of arson as could 
have been invented. But the shingle has its uses. There is a 
legend of a prince who cried for the moon. The queen said 
he must have it, so the king ordered the astronomers and all 
men with ladders to hand it down. But they failed, and the 
prince still cried, and grew ill. Then came the doctors, who 
failed to cure him, one by one, till the last, who ordered the 
prince to be treated with a shingle. Sorrowfully the king 
applied it, as the physician directed, and the prince forgot all 
about wanting the moon, and recovered. In time the prince 
became king, and he made a law that every family should pro- 
eure and keep on hand a shingle. That was a long time ago, 
and the shingle has gone much out of fashion as an instru- 
ment of education. Perhaps we shall live to remember the 
shingle as something that once had uses, various and sundry, 
but which has become totally obsolete. 
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Religious Census of Warring Peoples. 
The Pittsburgh Christian Advocate has 
heen led by inquiries of a correspondent 
to give the religious census of the nations 
involved in the war. It finds that in the 
vears named the figures were as follows: 
In 1910 the population of the German 
Empire was 64,925,993, divided thus: 
Protestants, 39,991,425: Romah Catholies, 
23,821,453; Jews, 615,021. Austria’s pop- 


ulation in 1910 was 28,571,934; Roman 
Catholies, 22,530,000; Greek Catholics, 
1,417,000; Orthodox Greeks, 666,000; 
Protestants, 588,000; Jews, 1,314,000. 
Hungary’s population in 1910 was 29,- 
886,487; Roman Catholics, 10,888,338; 


Greek Catholies, 2,025,425; Orthodox 
Greeks, 2,986,874; Protestants, 3,961,696; 
932,406. France’s population in 
39,602,258: Roman Catholies, 
18,500,000; Protestants, 650,000; Jews, 
75,000. England’s (the United Kingdom) 
population in 1911 was 45,370,530; 40,- 
000,000 are Protestants, 5,000,000 Roman 


Jews, 
1911 was 


Catholies, and 250,000 Jews. Russia’s 
population in 1912 was 173,359,000; of 
these about 34,000,000 are in Asia; Or 


87,123,600; Dissenters, 
» 204,600; Armenians, 1,218,080; Roman 
Catholies, 11,468,000; Lutherans, 3,572,- 
50; other Protestants, 194.280; Jews, 
1,228,700: Mohammedans, 13,907,000. Bel- 
vium’s population in 1910 was 7,423,754; 
Ktoman Catholies, 6,712,415; Protestants, 
27,900; Jews, 13,200. Servia’s popula 
tion in 1910 was 2,911,701, most of whom 
belong to the National Chureh, which is 
(rthodex Eastern, or Greek Catholic. 
There are 8,500 Roman Catholies, and a 
small number of Protestants. 


thedox Greeks, 


The Religious Citizenship League. 

The Religious Citizenship League is 
deseribed by the Watchman-Examiner as 
‘a new militant organization, through 
which the religious people of the country 
will be invited to co-operate in the inter 
Aceording to 
‘*To interest, 
women, espe- 


est of good government.”’ 
its constitution its aim is: 
edueate and unite men and 
cially the members of syna 
gogues and other religious ethical 
hodies, in securing the enactment and en- 
foreement of legislative measures for the 
industrial and welfare of all the 
’ The movement is to be nation- 
wide in its membership and world-wide in 
its activities. Dr. Walter Rauschenbusch, 
the president, is the author of ‘‘Chris- 
tianity and the Social Crisis,’ and profes- 
sor in Rochester theological seminary. 
\mong the vice-presidents are Dr. Josiah 
Strong of the American institute of 
cial Dr. Washington Gladden, a 
veteran in Christian social thought; 
Bishop MeDowell of the Northern Meth 
odist Episeopal chureh, and Bishop Hen- 


churches, 


or 


social 


people. . 


SO- 


service, 


drix of the Southern. Other vice-presi- 
dents are Edwin Markham, the poet; 
Jane Addams and Mrs. J. Borden Harri- 


man. The general secretary of the league 
is Dr. W. D. P. Bliss, who was the origin- 
ator of the idea, and is the editor of the 
Eneyelopedia of Social Reform. The 
treasurer is William Foulke, treasurer of 
the Ameriean Bible Society. Among 
other members of the league are Dr. 
Clark of the Christian Endeavor Society, 
Dean Robbins of the General Theological 
Seminary, Drs. Hall and 
Charles P. Fagnani of the Union Theo 
logienl Seminary, Norman Hapgood, Rev. 
Jonathan C. Day and Drs. Perey S. Grant, 
+. Howard Melish; Henry S. Coffin, Frank 


Thomas C. 





©. Hall, John Haynes Holmes, J. Her- 
man Randall and Christian F. Reisner. 

Dr. Stephen S. Wise of the Free syna- 
gogue has been active in it from the first. 


New Zealand and Bible Reading. 

New Zealand will have soon a referen- 
dum vote on the question of Bible-read- 
ing and religious instruction in the public 
The bill to be voted on provides 
for the reading in pubtie schools of se- 
lected Bible lessons frown a reading book 
to be provided by the Department of Edu- 
eation, no sectarian teaching to be al- 


schools. 


lowed. Provision is made also for relig- 
ious instruction within school hours to 


children by a minister of their own de- 
nomination. Any parent will have the 
right, if he chooses to do so, to withdraw 
his children from the Bible-reading or re- 
hgious instruction. 


A Startling Situation. 
Henry W. Adams, founder of the Chris- 
tian Work, New York, now living in Chi- 





ul ho is 


T« MHRCSSCC, 
Vovrement 
throughout the country and will 


Patterson of 
the inti-Naloon 


La-Governor 
aiding 


he in Chicago for a series 


of addresses. 


cago, writes in the Boston Transcript: 
‘*We find the following startling state- 
ment in the reports of a grand evangelical 
denomination: In one state alone 209 of 
their echurehes received not member 
on during the vear 1913, and 
sixty-one others received only one each. 
In our entire country, on this basis, there 


one 


confession 


must be thousands of sach churehes. If 
these were cotton mills, in place of 
churehes, the stockholders would put 


them out of business in short order.’ 


Brooklyn’s New Y. M. Cc. A. Home. 
Plans for the new $1,000,000 building 

of Brooklyn's central branch of the 

Young Men’s Christian Association have 


been completed. The building will be 
thirteen stories high, with living accom- 


modations for 600. The auditorium will 
seat more than 700 persons. The plans 
also call for three large gymnasiums, 


which will be larger than any in the eity. 
The site, on Hanson place, directly oppos- 
ite the Long Island Railway station, was 
bought last year for $250,000. 


Railway to Antioch. 

It has been announced that an Amer- 
ican woman, a Presbyterian, whose name 
is not disclosed as yet, has furnished the 
entire sum build a narrow 
gauge railway to ancient Antioch in 
Western Asia, and to carry on the exeava- 
tions there. It is believed that these in- 
will reveal much valuable 


necessary to 


vestigations 


econcernine New Testament 
times, and particularly con 
travels of Paul. 


information 
history and 
cerning the 


Christianity in Madagascar. 

A writer in The East and the West 
states that from Tananarive, the capital 
of Madagascar, 200 churelies ean be seen 
with the help of a field glass and 150 wit! 
the naked eve! A missionary organiza 
tion of the Madagasear Christians called 
Isan-Emin-Bolana supports thirteen evan- 
gelists in the northern part of the island. 
and this is not the only such missionary 
society. Its meetings are held every six 
months at the eapital and fully 10,000 
delegates attend them. There are separ- 
ate meetings for men, for women, for 
youths, for girls. 


Chinese Christianity Thrives. 

The Missionary Review of the world 
says that the latest statisties of evangeli 
eal church membership in the republic of 
China give 470,000. The churehes are 
served by 546 ordained Chinese pastors 
und 5,364 unordained workers. There are 
also 4,712 Chinese Christian school teach- 
ers, 1,789 Bible women, and 496 native as 
sistants in the hospitals, Chinese Chris- 
tians contributed last vear $320,900 for 
Christian work. There are 85,241 Chinese 
boys and girls in the primary and day 
schools of the Christian cinureh and 31,384 
students in the intermediate high sehools 
and colleges maintained by the evangeli- 
eal ehureh. 


Methodists to Push Social Service. 

Bishop Hendrix, of the Methodist Epis 
copal Chureh, South, bas been appointed 
supervisor of the Biblical Department of 
the Chureh and School Service Bureau re 
cently organized in New York. He will 
have associated with him in this work 
President Hibben of Princeton, Dr. Josiah 
Strong and Dr. Edward Judson. 


Congregationalists to Meet. 

At the New England Congregational 
Congress to hold its fourth meeting in 
Boston November 1 and 2, the following 
topies will be diseussed: The Vision of 
God, The New England Conscience, The 
Open Bible in the Heart, A Free Pulpit, 
The Standing and Tenure of the Ministry. 
a Democratic Church, Christian Demoe 
raey the Guarantee of Universal Peace. 
The Christian Commonwealth, The Prom 
ise of American Life and Responsibility 
for the World’s Redemption. 


Church Union in Western Canada. 

Practical church union is’ making 
steady progress in Western Canada, and 
the seeond annual conference of the 
churehes interesting was called at Regina, 
Saskatchewan, for September 15. The 
basis adopted is the statement agreed 
upon for the larger union of Presbyte- 
rians, Methodists and Congregationalists. 
with an Advisory Counsel of representa 
tives from these bodies and one from the 
union churches. 


Stanley’s Work Bears Fruit. 

Thirty-six years ago, Stanley, passing 
through the Yakusa region of the Congo, 
was obliged to frighten the hostile flotillas 
of the natives, which attempted to bar his 
passage, with the reverberations of blank 


discharges. Recently two missionaries, 
leaving for England, passed through 
their river parish, 140 kilometers in 


length, on a sort of triumphal progress. 
At short distances all alone the route. 
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canoes would put out, the natives on 
whieh shouted messages of friendship and 
affection, as they accompanied the ship 
Endeavor on its course. These people 
were from the very numerous villages 
along the Congo at whieh the mission had 
stationed teachers. At Yakusa an enor- 
mous erowd awaited on a high elevation 
the arrival of the missionaries, filling up 
the time with the singing of hymns. 


Bible for Albanians. 
The Bible Society has issued a revised 
Albanian New Testament printed in na- 
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tional character which will be of im- 
mense value at this juncture in the life 
of the new nation. 


Spanish Churches in Union. 

The churches in Spain, organized under 
the American Congregational Board, the 
English Presbyterians, the German Luth- 
erans and the Swiss Reformed, have been 
united in an informal way under the 
name of the Spanish Evangelical chureh. 


Mott Asks for Warships. 


John R. Mott calls upon President Wil- 
son and asks him to send American war- 
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ships to Turkey for the protection of 
American missionaries who are in that 
country. 

For the Tokyo S. S. Convention. 

It is stated that the merchants of 
Tokyo, have subseribed $35,000 for the 
entertainment of the World’s Sunday- 


school Convention whieh will meet in that 
city, October 18-26, 1916. 
Bibles for Warriors. 

During the Balkan Wars 230,000 Testa- 
ments and Gospels were giyen away to 
troops on the field or in hospitals. 


Christian World Comment on the Disciples and the 
California Excommunication 


THE CONTINENT (PRESBYTERIAN.) 

The Northern California convention of the 
Disciples of Christ expelled its congregation 
at Berkeley because the Berkeley people, al- 
though permitting no baptism but immersion 
in their own church, yet received unimmersed 
Christians from other denominations on let- 
ters of transfer. The congregation in ques- 
tion, when called on for its defense, said it 
was simply practicing Christian unity—the 
thing in which Alexander Campbell said his 
followers should be chiefly interested. But 
the convention quickly and plainly and by 
a very large majority showed that the thing 
it was concerned foy was not unity with other 
Christians, but the building up of an ex- 
clusive immersionist denomination. The 
Christiar Century, Disciple organ published 
at Chicago, has been very brave in saying 
that action like this in California makes ab- 
surd the claim of the Disciples to be pleading 
for the reunion of Christendom. The Chris- 
tian Century is right in that judgment, but it 
has merely discovered in this one example the 
all-prevailing reason why the movement that 
Campbell begam has never counted in the 
slightest for that reunion of churches which 
it has constantly proclaimed as its sole ob- 
ject. 


THE ADVANCE (CONGREGATIONAL) 
Cuur¢gH UNION. 
Excepting only the Episcopalians, no de 
nomination talks so much about church union 
or shows itself so remote from the spirit of 
it as the Disciples. Once again has the 
world witnessed the failure of an attempt to 
secure a more inclusive Christian attitude 
among the churches of the Disciples on the 
Pacific coast. It will be recalled by those 
who have kept in touch with this very in- 
teresting crusade for a wider fellowship that 
in Mareh, 1912, the Church of the Disciples 
in Berkeley took action opening its member- 
ship to members of other churches whether 
they had been baptized by immersion—the 
mode of baptism practiced by the Disciples’ 
or not. This action of the Berke- 


DISCIPLES AND 


churches 


ley church was widely and vigorously con-, 


demned by the denomination and with espe- 


cial vehemence in California. Recognizing 
the isolation, to which its devotion to the 


principle of fellowship had condemned it, the 
Berkeley church refrained until this year 
from sending representatives to the conven- 
tion of Christian churches of northern Cali- 
fornia, with which it had always been con- 
nected, knowing the repulse which they 
would be likely to meet. But, hoping that 
the opposition might by this time have 
somewhat softened and believing that at 
least it was time that the principle for which 
they stood should be brought definitely be- 
fore the convention, the church sent delegates 
to the annual meeting of the convention at 
Santa Cruz in July. The result was that 
after a strenuous discussion of the issue the 
convention almost unanimously voted to re- 
fuse to seat the Berkeley delegation. The 
ground of the refusal was that the Berke- 
ley church, by its action with respect to im- 
mersion, had, as put by one of the leading 
of the denomination, “in receiving 


organs 








into its membership unbaptized people, vol- 
untarily cut itself off from the teaching, 
the practice and the position of the 
Churches of Christ for more than a century.” 

Thus again we behold how the claim to be 
nonsectarian does nothing to protect the sect 
that makes the claim against the evils of a 
sectarian spirit. Our good friends, the Dis- 
ciples, have much to learn. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 

The battles of peace continue undiminished 
by the great war the seas. This 
statement refers not merely to the mobiliza- 
tion of “Billy” Sunday’s forces in Denver, 
Des Moines and elsewhere, preparatory to his 
assaults upon strongholds of unrighteous- 
ness, but to other conflicts. Among them is 
the battle for supremacy in the Disciples’ 
fold between progressive and reactionary at- 
titudes toward other denominations. An 
episode which may count as a great, decisive 
battle in this struggle occurred recently in 
the Northern California missionary conven- 
tion of the Disciples, when it excommuni- 
cated the First Church of Berkeley for re- 
ceiving unimmersed members of other bod- 
ies into its fellowship. A few weeks pre- 
vious the local convention had taken the 
same action. According to Editor Morrison 
of The Christian Century: “It is the first 
time in the entire history of the Disciples ot 
Christ that a church—a _ congregation of 
Christian believers—has been formally ex- 
communicated from the fellowship of other 
Disciples’ churches. It some of the 
most fundamental and serious questions 
which our people have had to face in the last 
fifty yvears—perhaps in their entire century 
of history.” 

The methods which, have given rise to this 
unprecedented action may be briefly stated 
in the words of the pastor of the excommu- 
nicated body: “The church is orthodox on 
baptism, practicing ‘and teaching only im- 
mersion. Its open membership plan does not 
deal with the form of baptism, but with 
Christian fellowship. All Christians coming 
from other churches of Christ, with creden- 
tials of good standing in those churches, are 
received into full fellowship, regardless of 
the manner in which they were baptized. 
Such members, on leaving the church, are 
given their original letters, together with a 
recommendation from the Berkeley church.” 
And yet this seemingly innocent and Chris- 
tian procedure has caused this same pastor 
to be subjected to a two years’ campaign of 
abuse and finally to excommunication with 
his entire membership a la medievalism! 

It is indeed a crucial question for the Dis- 
ciples. Whether they are to follow an of- 
ficial bureaucracy im building up a great sec- 
tarian institution, or whether they are to 
pursue their original mission of Christian 
unity and brotherhood, hangs on the outcome. 
lt is noticeable that their prominent lay- 
men, such as judges and the like, and their 
officials, editors—in short, the outstanding 
leadership—were prepomderatingly in favor 
of excommunication. The rank and file were 
like troubled sheep, alternately dodging this 
way and that. 


across 


raises 


This is only one skirmish, however, in a 
battle line which extends along the whole 
frontier of progress and reaction. How seri- 
ously the conflict rages was vividly revealed 
in the launching of the Disciples’ “Men and 
Millions Movement,” the campaign which 
was to result in great endowments for their 
educational and missionary work. At that 
time the attempt was made to subsidize all 
sources of light, with a viewpoint so out of 
harmony with present-day Christian prog- 
ress that the mere uncovering of it had a 
stimulating result. The struggle among the 
Disciples has an interest for all Christians, 
not merely because they form a great de- 
nomination, in the West chiefly, but because 
the issues must be shared by all. In the 
respective victories or defeats are effects that 
will influence the power of the whole church. 
The steady, uncompromising front which the 


forward-looking men among the Disciples 
put forward to the forces that make for 


retrogression is worthy of deepest admira- 
tion. That sometimes these liberty-loving 
pioneers have been forced out of the family 
which they yearn to aid, frequently into the 
fold of Congregationalism, is others’ loss and 
our gain. But some day the great battle 
itself must result in the falling back of one 
or the other sides. Which shall it be—secta- 
rianism or unity? 


NORTHWESTERN CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE 
(METHODIST.) 

The Disciples of Christ in their convention 
in northern California recently expelled from 
the fellowship of their churches the First 
Christian Church of Berkeley, Cal. The 
Berkeley church had been receiving members 
by letter from other churches who had not 
been baptized by immersion, without requir- 
ing their immersion at the hand of a Disci- 
ples minister. The place of baptism in the 
church has been for some time earnestly dis- 
cussed within the Disciples communion and 
no agreement between the representatives of 
varying views is yet in sight. 


PITTSBURGH CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE 
(METHODIST.) 


No FELLOWSHIP WITH THE UNIMMERSED. 

An ecclesiastical event of considerable in- 
terest, and for those involved of crucial im- 
portance, occurred recently on the Pacific 
Coast, when the Northern California Mission- 
ary Convention of the Disciples “withdrew 
from the fellowship of’—that is to say, ex- 
excommunicated—the Disciples First Chureh 
Berkeley, for receiving unimmersed members 
of other churches into its fellowship. A local 
convention had taken the same action pre- 
viously. It was not because First Church 
had abandoned the doctrine that immersion 
is the true mode of baptism. It was simply 
another exhibition of the spirit which re- 
fuses fellowship to those who do not hold 
“with us” in all things. The pastor of the 
excommunicated church has this to. say 
about the attitude of his church toward bap- 
tism and Christians coming from other 
churches: 

The 


church is orthodox on baptism, 
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practicing and teaching only immersion. 
Its open-membership plan does not deal 
with the form of baptism, but with 
Christian fellowship. All Christians 
coming from other churches of Christ, 
with eredentials of good standing in 
those churches, received into full 
fellowship, regardless of the manner in 
which they were baptized. Such mem- 
bers on leaving the church are given their 
original letters, together with a recom 
mendation from the Berkeley Church. 


The editor of The Christian Century—who 
has taken strong ground against the incon 
sistent bigotry of his fellow Disciples who 
plead for unity and yet refuse fellowship 
with those who have not been baptized by im- 
mersion—shas this to say: “It is the first 
time in the entire history of the Disciples of 
Christ that a church—a_ congregation of 
Christian believers—has been formally excom- 
municated from the fellowship of other Dis 
ciples’ churches. It raises some of the most 
fundamental and serious questions which our 
people have had to face in the last fifty 
years—perhaps in their entire century of his- 
tory.” 

The Christian Century teaches that immer- 
sion was the primitive mode of baptism, and 
ought to be all who believe in 
Christ; but it clearly recognizes the utter in- 
consistency and medievalism involved in 
making that teaching a dogma upon which 
excommunication of Christians can proceed. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN ADVANCE. 
[In a page editorial the Presbyterian Ad- 
vance (Nashville) recites the facts connect- 
ed with the Berkeley excommunication and 


chosen by 


publishes the full text of the resolutions 
adopted and comments as follows:) 
Back of this action lies an interesting 


story ef the ettort on the part of a consid 
erable number ministers and 
laymen of the Disciples to broaden the plat- 
form of Christian fellowship and not make 
it wholly contingent upon the rite of im- 
mersion. A year or more ago; we galled at- 
tention to the action of the church at 
Berkeley which, under the leadership 
Rev. H. J. Loken, adopted the plan of re- 


of aggressive 


ot 


ceiving into full membership, by letter, 
members of other Christiam denominations 


who might desire to unite with the First 
Church, Berkeley, without requiring that 
they be rebaptized by immersion. The 
Berkeley church declared that it believed as 
firmly as ever that immersion was the only 
proper mode of baptism, but took the ground 
that it was contrary to the principles of Mr. 


Campbell, founder of the “Christian” 
church, to make immersion a test of Chris 
tian fellowship. This was on the grovnd 


that Mr. Campbell advocated Christian 
union and that the central “plea” of the Dis- 
ciples is for such Christian union. Mr. 
Loken had expressed his views in the follow: 
ing homely but pertinent paragraph: 

“Every denomination has its denomination- 
al hobble-skirt, which it must get rid of be- 
fore it ean talk business on Christian union. 
In our brotherhood it is close immersion, and 
it is perfectly obvious to everyone who has 
seriously faced the problem of union that 
our participation in the union of Christian 
people means the taking off of that obso 
lete and old-fashioned garment.” 

It should not overlooked that, in the 
very year in which the Berkeley church 
ndopted the plan referred to, the “Disciples 


be 


Commission on Christian Union,” of which 
Dr. Peter Ainslie is chairman, advised the 
union of Disciples and Congregational 


churches by the plan adopted at Berkeley. 
and this plan in the abstract met with much 
approval within the fold of the Disciples. 
According to Dr. H. H. Guy, professor in the 
Pacific Theological Seminary, but a member 
of the Disciples Church, the action taken by 
the Disciples at Berkeley was mainly due to 
“the fact that as a brotherhood stand 
aceused of teaching and practicing a scheme 
which really un-Christianizes all other 
Christians. Our plea for Christian union is 
regarded as in reality a propaganda for ab 
sorbing the other churches. It is charged 
that we would never consent to Christian 


we 
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union until all the Christians of the world 
had been rebaptized according to the mode 
which we Disciples practice. It was the in- 
tention of the Berkeley church to take a po- 
sition which would forever make such inter- 
pretations of her position impossible. By 
taking the stand which it did Berkeley church 
said that, while regarding immersion as the 
only mode of baptism practiced in the New 
Testament days, and while feeling under com- 
pulsion to so practice the rite today, it held 
itself in duty bound to receive all Christians 
into its fellowship, with the understanding 
that its liberty to continue to teach and prac- 
tice what it believes to be the doctrine of the 
New Testament is not infringed upon.” How- 
ever, in spite of the action of the Commis- 
sion on Union, violent opposition to this more 
liberal policy soon developed and the Dis- 
ciples are now facing an issue of far-reach- 
ing importance. 

As might be expected, most of the denom- 
inational papers are against the broader pol- 
iey inaugurated by the Berkeley church, put 
the new movement has strong support in the 
able journal of the more progressive Disci- 
ples, The Christiamn Century, of Chicago. It 
has been urging the friends of Christian unity 
to give their sympathy and encouragement to 
Mr. Loken, “who has the courage of his 
ideals.” It says of this courageous pastor, 
“The custom of withholding the ‘hand of fel- 
lowship’ from a Christian person who ‘comes 
forward’ bringing a credential from a Pres- 
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byterian or Congregational church of Christ 
unless such Christian person has been im- 
mersed became intolerable to him. He could 
not be loyal to Christ and debar from his fel- 
lowship any soul whom Christ has received 
into his Church.” Then, commenting upon 
the action of the convention, this paper ex- 
claims: “The other day the missionary con- 
vention of Northern California—in the name 
of Christian wunity!—excommunicated _ the 
church and minister from fellowship in its 
work! Their delegates—Christian women and 
men—were compelled to arise in the face of 
the whole assembly and walk out of the con- 
vention hall. Nothing like that ever happened 
before in a convention of Disciples of Christ. 
The decree of excommunication declared 
that the church had ‘ceased to be a Chris- 
tian church,’ because it received Christians 
into its membership!” 

All this is especially interesting to other 
denominations not only because our bret}- 
ren of the “Christian” church have always 
stood for Christiam unity, but also because 
they have always claimed that their chure) 
was not an “ecclesiasticism,” that is, that it 
did not undertake to bind ministers or 
churches to the decisions of an ecclesiastical 
council. But surely the California conven- 
tion was an ecclesiasticism if ever there was 
one. It cast out some of its own members. 
There is more to follow. The developments 
will be watched with great interest. T[l«y 
spell progress toward Christian unioa. 


——_——_———— 
—— 








[ Of Human Interest 





Dr. Abbott on the Sabbath. 

The testimony of Dr. Lyman Abbott, 
recently given, shows the abiding quality 
of early religious training coneerning the 
weekly day of rest. He writes: ‘‘I re- 
member the Puritan Sabbath of any child- 
hood, and the memory is almost whol!y a 
pleasant one. Perhaps this is because the 
Puritan Sabbath of my childhood was 
pleasanter than that which is preserved 
in the recollections of some men of my 
generation; perhaps it is because I have 
formed the habit of remembering the 
pleasant and forgetting the unpleasant 
things of the past. I remember the 
grandfather’s home in which I was 
brought up, the Sunday afternoon walk 
in the pasture, the Sunday evening sing- 
ing after supper. I remember the great 
congregation in Plymouth Chureh, and 
the teaching which called me from the 
legal profession to fhe ministerial, and 
gave me the inspiration which started me 
on my life work. The friends who have 
kneeled at my side inthe chureh services 
of the past kneel at my side again, and 
we unite our prayers, though they are in- 
visible and inaudible.’’ He adds, in the 
days of advanced age: *‘My Sunday is a 
‘day of rest and gladness.’ I am glad to 
shut the door on all the busy activities of 
the past week, and all the projected ac- 
tivities of the coming week, and have one 
day of calm and quiet, free from the tur- 
moil and the dust incident to daily 
duties.’’ 


Dr. Clark on Austria-Hungary. 

Dr. Franeis E. Clark contributes to a 
recent number of the Christian Endeavor 
World an article on some of the European 
peoples concerned in the present war. 
He writes thus of Austria-Hungary: 

‘*That these people have more than 
onee sounded the battle-ery of freedom is 
only a matter of history. Some of them 
have been conquered, but they have never 
heen subdued, and their hopes and aspira- 
tions have never been crushed out. I need 
only to remind the older generation of 
Americans of the fact that Kossuth was a 


Hungarian, for no other man ever stirred 
the American public like the hero who 
fought for the freedom of Hungary. I 
felt it was a great honor some three years 
ago to address a Christian Endeavor audi- 
enge fromthe, same pylpit,in Debreezn 
from which Kossuth proclaimed the free- 
dom of Hungary. His spirit animates 
twice ten million men, women, and chil- 
dren in the Dual Monarelhy. Whatever 
we may think of the part that Austria has 
had in precipitating this war, or what- 
ever our opinion may be of the ‘* unhappy 
house of Hapsburg,’’ of whom the aged 
ruler of the Dual Monarchy, Francis 
Joseph, is the head, we cannot deny great 
qualities of mind and soul to the liberty- 
loving people whom he rules.’’ 


Dr. Holmes’ Joke. 

Dr. Oliver W. Holmes was smal! in 
stature. Upon one oeceasion he was 
present at a meeting which happened to 
be attended by large men, thus making 
his diminutive size rather conspicuous in 
contrast. One of these men—doubtless 
wishing to make him feel at ease—came 
up to him and said: ‘* Well, Dr. Holmes, 
[ should think you would feel rather 
small among all these fellows.’’ ‘‘I do,” 
replied the doctor. ‘‘I feel like a three, 
cent piece among a lot of pennies.’’ 


The Boy Was Disappointed. 

One of the stories that President Wil- 
son tells, says the New York Tribune, 1s 
of a small boy whom he eneountered at 
Staunton, Virgima. The president was 
speaking to a crowd from the steps of the 
Baldwin Seminary for Girls. The boy 
pushed and sheved his way through the 
crowd until he found himself squarely 
in front of President Wilson, whereupon 
he shouted, excitedly: 

‘*Where is it? Where is it?’’ 

Mr. Wilson stopped his speech, and 
with a broad smile said, good-naturedly. 
‘Well, my boy, I guess I am ‘it.’ ”’ 

‘*O pshaw!’’ responded the youngster. 
with a look of disgust. ‘‘I thought it was 
a dog fight.’’ 
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First and Fairest of Old Kentucky Homes 


It is not hard to understand the lure of 
new and unknown regions to adventurous 
spirits like Daniel Boone and Simon Ken- 
ton, er to those to whom enrichment and 
hetterment of their material condition 
was a prime necessity. 

But it is diffieult to know what was the 
magnet that drew Colonel David Meade, 
a man past fifty years of age, of large 
wealth and highest social standing, to 
leave his beautiful estate on the James 
River in Virginia, and bring his gentle, 
eultured wife and nine children, and great 
retinue of servants into what was still 
virgin wilderness. There must have been 
some imperious and mysterious impulse 
in the hearts of his generation, that im- 
pelled him to abandon what men ordinarily 
prize as the paramount values of life, and 
venture into untried and unexplored lands. 
ARRIVES IN KENTUCKY. 


COLONEL MEADE 


It was in 1796, only a little more than 
twenty years after the first white settle- 
ment west of the Alleghenies was planted, 
that this courtly Virginia gentleman came 
to Kentucky, and bought a large tract 
of land nine miles from Lexington; in 
his vouth, he had lived ten years in Eng- 
land, and he devoted the rest of his long 
life to making a home there modeled aft- 
er the country seats he had so admired in 
the old country. The natural beauties of 
this blue grass region lent themselves 
readily to the art of the landseape gar- 
dener; the gently rolling land, clothed in 
richest green, made the eurving line of 
beauty everywhere, the superb forest trees 
of unequaled variety and size, the rich 
limestone soil, the mild climate, made an 
ideal setting for this first and fairest of 
old Kentueky homes. With characteristic 
modesty, Colonel Meade gave it a name 
suited to its sylvan surroundings, Chau- 
miere des Prairies. 

A great-great-granddaughter of Col- 
onel Meade loaned me recently a collection 
ot family papers on Chaumiere, and in it 
are a number of descriptions of this beau- 
tiful place. One of them is by Dr. Horace 
Holley, president of Transylvania Univer- 
sity from 1818 to 1827, who says: 

**T went with a party of ladies and gen- 
ilemen nine miles from Lexington to the 
country seat of Colonel Meade, where we 
dined and passed the day. This gentle- 
man, who is near seventy, is a Virginian 
of the old school. He was a long time in 
England in his youth, and brought home 
with him English notions of a country 
seat—though he is a great republican in 
politics. He and his wife dress in the 
costume of the olden time; he wears the 
square coat and great euffs, the long court 
vest, knee breeches and white silk stoek- 
ings at all times; the buttons of his coat 
and vest are of silver, with the erest of 
the Meades on them. 

‘*Mrs. Meade wears the long waist. the 
stays, the ruffles about the elbows, and the 
cap of the past century; her dress is al- 
Ways of satin, with handsome laces and 
embroideries, She is very mild and lady- 
like, and though between sixty and sev- 
enty, plays upon the pianoforte with the 
facility and cheerfulness of a young girl; 
her instrument was the first one brought 
to Kentueky. Colonel Meade is entirely 
& man of leisure, never having followed 
any business, and only using his large for- 
tune in adorning his place, and entertain- 
ing is friends and strangers. No word 


is ever sent him that company is coming; 
to do so offends him. Twenty of us went 
out one day ‘without warning, and were 
entertained luxuriously on the viands of 
the country. . . This house consists of a 
cluster of buildings, in front of which 
spreads a beautiful, sloping lawn, smooth 
as velvet. From this walks and drives 
diverge in various directions, forming vis- 
tas, terminated by picturesque objects; 
a Chinese temple, seats, aleoves, and ver- 
dant banks are interspersed at convenient 
distances. The lake, over which presides 
a Grecian temple, that you may imagine 
to be the home of the water nymphs, has 
in it a small island, which communicates 
with the shore by a white bridge of one 
areh. 

IDEAL BEAUTY. 

‘*The whole plage is surrounded by 
roses and honeysuckle, now in _ full 
flower. You enter from the road through 
a gate between massive columns, which 
winds through the noble park to an inner 
gate, the capitals to whose pillars are 
unique—being formed of the roots of trees 
carved by nature; there the rich glory of 
verdure and flower-capped hedges bursts 
upon you. There is no establishment like 
this in our ecountry.’’ 

In 1825, Dr. Craik, rector of the Epis- 
copal chureh in Lexington, describes a 
visit to Chaumiere in very much the same 
terms as President Holley. He says: 

‘*Everyone who went to Lexington or 
any part of the blue grass country visited 
Chaumiere as a matter of course; the re- 
sult was that for a time every day there 
was like a levee. Colonel Meade told 
me he had selected his present residence 
on account of the natural beauties of the 
country, and he pointed with enthusiasm 
to several groups of the sugar maple, 
with the lovely grass beneath them, as 
the most attractive features of the place.’’ 


AN INTIMATE DESCRIPTION. 

One of Colonel Meade’s granddaughters 
Mrs. Susan C. Williams, has left an even 
more intimate description of this para- 
dise in the wilderness. 

‘*The house was what might be called 
a villa—built in an irregular style of 
various materials, wood, stone and brick. 
The part composed of brick was a large 
octagon drawing room; the dining room 
was a large square room, wainscoted 
with black walnut, with very deep win- 
dows, where we children used to hide our- 
selves behind the heavy eurtains. There 
was one large, square hall, and numerous 
lobbies, passageways and areas. The 
grounds were extensive and beautiful— 
at that time, there was probably not so 
highly and tastefully improved a country 
seat in this country. Distinguished vis- 


itors to Lexington were always taken 
there. And then, the walks! The ser- 


pentine, one mile around, the haw-haw, a 
wide straight walk with an echo, both 
with white benches at intervals, and in a 
secluded nook, a tasteful Chinese pavilion. 
The bird cage walk was cut through a 
dense plum thicket, excluding the sun, and 
led to a dell where were a large spring 
of water and the mouth of a eave. At 
this point was the terminus of the lake, 
and after a hard rain there was quite a 
waterfall, in which my grandfather much 
delighted. Both my grandfather and 


grandmother were all that their servants 
could desire as master and mistress; all 
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that were capable of taking care of them- 
selves were manumitted at his death.’’ 

The servants were indeed an important 
part of this spacious and sumptuous es- 
tablishment. Seven men were kept at 
work on the grounds, mowing the grass, 
and tending the trees, shrubberies and 
gardens; not a twig or leaf was allowed 
to remain on the velvet turf. 


COLONEL MEADE’S GRANDDAUGHTER’S 
DESCRIPTION. 


Mrs. Anna Meade Setecher, a great- 
granddaughter of Colonel Meade, de- 


seribes the house as follows: 

**Most of it was but one story, but it 
contained a great number of rooms, which 
were richly and beautifully furnished. In 
the octagon drawing room hung four 
handsome mirrors, which were draped, as 
were the windows and light sides of the 
room with broecaded satin hangings. The 
pictures on the walls were mostly family 
portraits, some of them by famous artists. 
One of David Meade, at eight years of 
age, was by Hudson, the teacher of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, and several were by Sir 


Joshua himself. One was by the cele- 
brated Sully. When Edward Everett 
visited Chaumietre, just after a_ stay 


abroad, he pronounced the art collection 
there, though small, the equal of any 
private gallery he had seen in Europe.’’ 

Mrs. Setcher also tells of the many dis- 
tinguished visitors to Chaumiere. Among 
them were four presidents of the United 
States, Thomas Jefferson, James Monroe, 
Andrew Jackson, and General Taylor. 
George Rogers Clark, Aaron Burr Blen- 
nerhassett, General Scott, and others too 
numerous to mention, partook of its gen- 
erous hospitality. 

Mrs. Setcher says, ‘‘Of all the noted 
visitors to Chaumiere, I have heard my 
most of Aaron Burr 
and Blennerhassett; at one time they 
were my grandfather’s guests for several 


weeks. Next to these two, she considered 
Andrew Jackson the most remarkable 
man she ever knew. She has eften 


described to me how he looked on his war 
horse, as he eame through the gates of 
the porter’s lodge, and rode up to the 
house, ’’ 

LAFAYETTE AS GUEST. 

But the most honored gtest that ever 
came to Chaumiere was Lafayette, when 
he visited Lexington in 1826. It was to 
show his appreciation of the distinguished 
Frenchman, that Colonel Meade built the 
octagon drawing room, alluded to above. 
This is all that now remains of the old 
home, and is a reom of noble and ample 
proportions, with lofty windows, and 
beautifully finished woodwork of black 
walnut; if its mute walls eould speak, 
what stories it could tell of the courtly 
crowds that gathered there, and the’ spa- 
cieus hospitality of those days that are 
no more! 


And not a vestige remains of those 
superb ‘‘pleasure grounds,’’ that were 
oneé the marvel of all who saw them. 


The place is but 
a memory that 


a beautiful memory—but 
has done much to make 
the phrase, an ‘‘Old Kentueky Home’ 
an ideal and a standard of hospitality, 
famous in song and story. Happy the 
community and the state, that has among 
its traditions such a home as Chaumiere, 
and such gracious and generous hospital- 
ity as was there dispensed by Colonel 
David Meade, and his gentle and lovely 


wife! I. W. H. 
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Disciples Table Talk 











W. D. Ryan Begins Fifth Year. 

Youngstown Central Church has profited 
by the work of its pastor, William Dunn 
Ryan. He has served the church for four years 
and has the following achievements to his 
credit: More than 300 people have been 
added to the membership of the church. A 
church office has been established and an efli- 


cient seeretary employed full time. The 
church building has been remodeled and 
enlarged at an expense of about $20,000. The 


duplex envelope plan of collecting funds has 
been adopted and missionary zeal and mis 
sionary receipts have been greatly increased. 
Four years ago the annual receipts and expen- 
ditures of the church fer all purposes, were 
approximately $5,000. Receipts and expendi 
tures for all purposes last year were $16,340. 
72. The C. W. 3B. M. has assumed the 
support of a missionary in India. The church 
is now supporting two missionaries in the 
foreign field, besides contributing to all our 
church boards doing missionary and benevo 
lent work in the home-land. The Sunday- 
school has become the largest in the city. A 
goal of 1,000 attendance was set for Septem- 
ber 20, 


New Los Angeles Pastor Succeeds. 

Charles I. Hutslar, who was called in June 
of this year to the pulpit of Broadway 
Church, Los Angeles, writes that there have 
been fifty-seven additions to the church mem- 
bership, most of them by confession of faith. 


Audiences are increasing. young men’s 
Bible class was organized about August |}, 
and it now has an enrollment: of twenty. 


The aim of this class is to have one hundred 


members who are all active Christians, and 
from the efforts that have been put forth, 
and from the list of prospective members, 
Mr. Hutslar believes the aim will soon be 


re alized. 


Pastor Analyzes Membership. 

During a recent sermon in East End Chris 
tian Church, Pittsburg, on “The Home,” John 
Ray Ewers made the following study of the 
composition of the church: “We have at pres 
ent a revised list of 561 members. There are 
106 husbands and wives, or 212 people. Twen 
ty-two men belong whose wives do not and 
husbands ot. 
18 and 26 girls of 


47 women belong whose do 
There are 24 boys under 
There are 85 unmarried men and 
145 unmarried women. Thus it appears that 
nearly one-half of our membership consists 
of men and boys. About the ratio is 
to be found in the Sunday-school.” In the 
five years during which Mr. Ewers has been 
pastor of this Seavch 135 people have unitea 
with the church, whom are now 
members. An appeal was made for families 
to throw open their homes to homeless young 
men and young Women in warm-hearted hos- 
pitality. The value of saying grace at meals 
was dwelt upon. Criminals are nearly always 
traced to poor home influence. The home, 
inspired by the church, was given the credit 
for moral culture. The official board of East 
End Church is considering plans for a re 
markably fine new building. 


same age. 


same 


358 of 


Dr. Breeden’s Success at Fresno. 
The thirtieth anniversary of the organi 
zation of the First Christian church of 


Fresno, Cal., was celebrated by the congre- 
gation on September 13. HH. O. Breeden, the 
pas‘or, mentioned many interesting facts in 
the history of the growth of the institution 
in his sermon. The church has now a mem- 
bership of 830 resident members. Its history, 
from its organization under James A. Logan 
in 1884 with a handtul of workers is in 
many instances the history of Fresno during 
this period. During the pastorate of J. R. 
Perkins’ pastorate, an evangelistic campaign 
under the leadership of Dr. H. O. Breeden, 
in the early part of 1909, was’ remarkably 
suecessful, resulting in the addition of more 
than 200 members to the church. In October, 
1009, Ray ©. Miller of Indiana was called 





to the pastorate. He served the church for 
two years. Then Doctor Breeden was called 
by unanimous vote to assume the pastorate. 
Because of previous engagements in the 
evangelistic field Doctor Breeden found it 
impossible to accept thé hearty call for six 
months. The interregnum was filled by 
Daniel Stewart, and Doctor Breeden began 
his ministry in May, 1912. The following 
August, Shirley H. Shaw was called at his 
assistant, which position he filled with 
great ability. After two years of splendid serv- 
ice he resigned to accept a pastorate. In the 
two and a half years of Doctor Breeden’s 
pastorate the church has been happily har- 
monized and cemented and made substantial 
progress in all its activities. At the begin- 
ning of the year the church launched a cam- 


paign for a new building which will cost 
$75,000. This structure will be completed 
by Jan 1. 


Central Kentucky Ministers Meet. 

“The Church in the .First Century,” was 
the subject of the paper read at the recent 
the Central Kentucky Ministers’ 
Association of the Christian Churches, held 
at the Phoenix Hotel, Lexington. The paper 
was read by Prof. A. W. Fortune, of Tran- 
sylvania University, and by the 
ministers present. The session was preceded 


session of 


discussed 





Rer. L. O. Bricker, Pastor at First Church, 
itlanta, Which is Host to the Con- 
vention This Weck. 


by a business session of the Executive Board 
of the Kentucky Christian Church Missionary 
Convention, the first since the State Con- 
vention was held in Ashland. 


Indianapolis Disciples Extend Bounds. 

The West Side Christian mission building, 
at Indianapolis, was dedicated on Sept. 13. 
Pr. A. Wood, president of the  super- 
intendents’ Union of Christian Sunday- 
schools of Indianapolis, presided. The dedi- 
catory address was delivered by A. B. Phil- 
putt, pastor of Central church, who remarked 
that the mission was in a neighborhood com- 
posed almost exclusively of native born 
Americans and showed that since there were 
no other churches in the immediate vicin- 
ity the mission should grow _ rapidly. 
Thomas W. Grafton, pastor of Third Church, 
delivered the dedicatory prayer. The sing- 
ing was led by F. C. Huston, singing evan- 
gelist. S. H. Creighton, chairman of the build- 
ing committee told of the history and growth 
of the mission. 


Hoopeston, Ill, to Burn Mortgage. 
At a recent midweek service of the Chris- 
tian church at Hoopeston. Ill, there was 
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a joint session of the church board and the 
Sunday-school teachers and officers when plans 
were made for a Sunday-school rally, a mort- 
gage burning and revival. The Hoopeston 
church was built. fifteen years ago and 
during that time the property has been en 
cumbered with debt. Led by the energetic 
pastor, Andrew Scott, the church congregation 
during the past few months has been work- 
ing earnestly to pay the last dollar of the 
indebtedness by the first day of October, and 
in this recent meeting it was decided that a 
formal celebration of. the event would take 
place on Sunday, Oct. 18, with all day serv- 
ices in which all churches in the city will 
be invited to participate, at least in the 
afternoon. 


Texas Schools and Religious Education. 

Edwin C. Boynton, pastor at Belton, Tex. 
writes of an interesting development in reli- 
gious education in the state of Texas. For 
some time the Sunday-school world has been 
familiar with the attempt to secure the co 
operation of the public school with the 
Sunday-school in the promotion of Bible 
study. The feeling that, since the days of 
our fathers, when every home was a seat 
of instruction in sacred themes, the ignorance 
prevalent concerning the most elemental 
Biblical facts was appalling and on the in- 
crease, demanded some action on the part of 
teachers of the scriptures looking to an 
extension of Bible study. In a number of 
states steps have been taken to place courses 
of Biblical history, biography and geography 
in the hands of high school students, under 
such competent oversight as would guarantee 
an adequate study of the subjects offered. 
Notably in Colorado and North Dakota the 
state has attempted, through the co-operation 
of the public school and college teachers 
with leaders in the Sunday-school world, to 
afford to communities desiring them, courses 
of the nature referred to. The Colorado 
course for the first vear, which is opuonal 
with each community and cach individual 
student of the high school, covers thirty 
six weeks, extending from the study of the 
early chapters of Genesis to that of the 
work of John the Baptist. The North Dakota 
course offers fifty lessons for its first year’s 
work. In Texas there is no provision for 
a state-wide course. At the state Sunday- 
school convention at Fort Worth last March. 
a committee of twenty members was author- 
ized, Dr. Frederick Eby, of Austin, being 
chairman, to take such action as might be 
possible looking to a similar state-wide co- 
operation between the secular schools and 
the Sunday-school. This committee will prob- 
ably hold conferences with representative 
teachers at the State Teachers’ Association 
at San Antonio in November, and it is hoped 
that a course of study will then be agreed 
upon as has been done in the states men 
tioned. 


Church to Have College. 

Because of the pressing needs ot the mod 
ern city for a more efficient church and the 
demand on the part of many Christians for 
opportunity for a more thorough knowledge 
of the fundamental principles of the chureh 
coupled with the new and more efficient edu- 
cational methods now being used in the 
Sunday-schools, the workers of the Seventh 
Christian Church, Indianapolis, have organized 
a church college. This school will be a depart- 
ment of the church work under the super- 
vision of the pastor; its purpese to train 
workers for every department of the church. 
The training of lay workers only is the 
idea. The school will be open not only to 
all the members of the church, but to mem- 
bers of the other churches who wish to take 
advantage of this opportunity. No fees will 
be charged. Text books will be used in all 
the classes. The course of study is to cover 
four years, with forty recitation periods 
in each year’s work. A diploma graduation 
will be given. But one course can be taken 
at a time. The year is divided into two 
semesters of twenty hours each. The course 
includes classes in Bible study, church his- 
tory, Christian missions, religious pedagogy. 
social service, parent problems, departmental 
work, Christian ethies, church polity and 
Christian Endeavor efficiency. The teachers 
of this school are all members of Seventh 
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Church, who have given special study to 
their respective fields. They will teach as 
follows: Rev. Clay Trusty, church history 
and chureh polity; Mrs. George Kitzing, Bible 
study; Mrs. George Wood, religious peda- 
gogy and Christian ethics; Mrs. Lotta St. 
Clair, Christian missions and comparative 
religion; E. S. Cummings, departmental work 
and parents’ problems; Mrs. E. S. Cummings, 
Christian Endeavor efficiency and Sunday- 
school work; Mrs. Esta Trusty, social service. 
The school will be opened October 7, just after 
the opening of the new $13,000 educational 
building, which will be dedicated October 4. 
This building makes possible the working 
out of the above plan. The classes will 
mect regularly on Thursday evening at 7:45. 
The class periods will be one hour in length. 
From 8:15 to 9 will be a lecture period, at 
which time men engaged in special lines of 
religious and social work will be invited to 
speak. These lectures will be open to the 
public. 

Melons in “Imperial Valley.” 

Readers of Harold Bell Wright's book, 
“The Winning of Barbara Worth,” will be 
interested in knowing that the “Imperial 
Valley,” the redemption of which Mr. Wright 
tells of in ‘his book, produced 5,000 carloads 
of melons this year. Three million dollars 
is the estimate made this season of the-valua 
of the entire melon crop of California. 
W. F. Holt, of Redlands, Cal., is the original 
of “Barbara Worth’s” father, who made the 
imperial Valley “blossom as the rose.” 
Disciple Pastor Organizes Lecture Bureau. 

Information comes of the organization in 
Des Moines of the “University Lyceum Bu- 
reau.” Walter B. Zimmerman, pastor at 
Pleasantville, Iowa, and also student in 
Drake, is one of the movers in the enterprise. 
He has been chautauqua platform manager 
for the past two years and is fitted by this 
experience to introduce this new bureau to 
the public. 


“Billy” Sunday Coming to Des Mo‘nes. 

The “Billy Sunday Meeting” is to be held 
in Des Moines during November and doubt- 
less run on into December and near the 
holidays. The committee of arrangement is 
having trouble with the city council in find- 
ing a location where they can comply with 
the ordinance, regarding the construction of 
frame buildings within the fire limits. The 
tabernacle is an immense wooden structure, 
seating ten thousand people. Of course it is 
impossible to build such a temporary struc- 
ture and make it fireproof. It costs thou 
sands to build this tabernacle. Reports from 
the Sunday meetings in Denver, Colo., in- 
dicate great attendance and intense interest 
from the start. On the opening Sunday of 
the meeting the crowd began to gather at 6 
o'clock for the 10 o’clock morning service, and 
the great tabernacle, seating ten thousand, 
was crowded to the doors and an overtlow 
meeting was necessary. C. S. Medbury 1s 
urging the great University Place church of 
Des Moines to prayer and. preparation for 
Evangelist Sunday’s coming. He is expect- 
ing five hundred to be added to the University 
Place church as one of the results of the 
meeting. 


Canton School Feature in S. S. Times. 

The September 19 issue of the Sunday- 
school Times devotes over a page to the 
story of the development and present work 
of the great Sunday-school at Canton, O., 
over which P. H. Welshimer presides. The 
school has an enrollment of 6,000, according 
to this article. 

Drake School Complimented. . 

The Youth’s Companion for September 3 
contained almost a column editorial re- 
varding the department of Religious Educa- 
tion in Drake University. This is but an- 
other indication of the widespread interest 
in the new movement for the modernizing of 
the Bible-school, or as Prof. Athearn prefers 
to call it the “Church School.” 


Bethany College Moves Forward. 


Frank Lappin, reporter for Bethany Col- 


lege, writes that Bethany College has opened 
its doors to a large number of new students 
this year. The enrollment for the first two 
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Never Questioned 


Royal Baking Powder is absolutely pure 
and wholesome. It is made from highly re- 
fined, pure, cream of tartar, an ingredient of 
Not an atom of unwholesomeness 
goes into it; not an unwholesome influence 
comes from it. It perfectly leavens the food, 
makes it finer in appearance, more delicious 
to the taste, more healthful. 

Its superiority in all the qualities that make 
the perfect baking powder is never questioned. 


ROYAL 


BAKING POWDER 


Absolutely Pure 


No Alum 





days of matriculation exceeded that of the 
first two days last year. The first social 
function of the vear was held on Friday, 
September 25. This was an open social for 
the students. Prof. H. Newton Miller has 
charge of the Moninger Memorial Chair of 
Bible-school Pedagogy. 


Pastor Conducts Question Box. 

S. R. Hawkins, pastor at Central Church. 
Portland, Ore., is conducting a question box 
at his Sunday evening meetings. Here are 
some of the queries put to him at a recent 
service: “Explain the text, ‘I make peace 
and create evil; I am the Lord that doeth 
all these things’”—Isa. 47:7. “Why the 
apparent contradiction in the following: ‘It 
is not lawful for us to put any man to 
death.—John 1:31. ‘We have a law, and 
by that law he ought to die.’ ”—John 19-7. 

“Please give the chapter and verse of 
Scripture which authorizes the changing of 
the Sabbath day from the seventh to the 
first day of the week.” “What part does the 
pope play in bringing about the present war 
conditions?” “What is the best book written 
with a view to exposing the sophistries on 
so-called Christian Science?” “Why don’t 
you baptize infants?” “The wets are circu- 
lating a folder which quotes Abraham Lincoln 
as being opposed to prohibition. Is this a 
garbled statement or was Lincoln in favor of 
the saloon?” 


P. C. Macfarlane Moves West. 

Peter Clark Macfarlane is removing with 
his family from New York City to a Califor- 
nia town. He is seeking greater seclusion, 
as he is planning to write a novel this winter. 


E. B. Shively to Paris, Mo. 

Paris, Mo., church has shown its wisdom in 
choosing as successor to Frank W. Allen, E. 
B. Shively, who has served the church at 
Fayette, Mo. Mr. Shively came to Fayette 
two years ago from Armstrong, Mo., where 
he was pastor several years. He is a gradu 
ate of the Missouri Bible College at Columbia 
and of the University of Missouri. A local 
paper reports that “he is recognized as a good 
student and thinker and eloquent preacher 
whom Fayette people regret to see leave.” 





The Paris work, it is reported, offers a 
larger field and better equipment for work. 
Mr. Shively will go to Paris Nov. 1. 


Home-Coming Day at Carthage, Mo. 

D. W. Moore, pastor at Carthage, Mo., is 
jubilant over the success of the home-coming 
services, held at his church Sept. 20. There 
were 502 at Bible school. Great audiences 
at church services saw 17 persons go forward 
to enlist in the army of Christ. In prepara- 
tion for the great day, workers visited the 
entire membership on the previous Sunday, 
this being accomplished in two hours. A 
country-wide attendance campaign is being 
planned for October and November. 


CALLS. 

Henry W. Hunter Higginsville, Mo., to 
Wellington, Kans.; to begin work Nov. 1. 

G. J. Chapman to South Lawrence street, 
Wichita, Kans. 

W. W. Phares, Anadarko, Okla., First to 
South Dallas, Tex. 

M. H. Fagan to First, Albany, Ore. 

H.. E. Rountree, Greensboro, N. C., to 
Washington streeet, Norfolk, Va.; has be- 
gun work. 

Stephen B. Owings, Stillwell to East End, 
Quiney, Ill. 

Charles D. 
Creek, Ill. 

P. H. Phleming, Manchester, N. H., First 
to Burlington, N. C. 

C. J. Robertson, Heyworth to Gibson City, 
Til. 

Floyd Dabney to Santa Monica, Cal. 


RESIGNATIONS. 
(ieorge W. Sweeney, Ladoga, Ind. 
J. A. Burns, Albia, Towa. 
C. V. Pearce, Lamonte, Mo., will go to 
Oklahoma. 
DEDICATIONS, ETC, 
Sidney, O., C. J. Sebastian, pastor; I. M. 
Rains will dedicete new church edifice. 
Athens, Ga., First, has begun new build- 
ing. 
Clinton, Mo., A. N. Lindsay, pastor; new 
building dedicated September 13. 
Pence, Ill., will erect building following 
meeting of C, C. Sharp, pastor at Hammond, 
Ind. 


Hougham, Normal to Deer 
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last spring, the high school board of Belton, 
Texas, without waiting for wider action by 
school authorities, authorized the superin- 
tendent of city schools, in co-operation with 
the Pastors’ Association, to prepare courses 
of study in the Old and New Testaments. 
Mr. Boynton was selected to prepare the Old 
Testament study and Mr. E. L. Storey, pastor 
of the Presbyterian church, the New Testa- 
ment work. The two courses cover two years 
each, of seventy-two lesson periods of forty- 
five minutes per year’s work, and the high 
school board offers two units credit toward 
local graduation to any student taking the 
four years’ course. The work is now actually 
in progress in Belton, with a total of twenty- 
one high students and ten others 
taking the Old Testament course in the vari 
ous Sunday-schools of the town. 


school 


W. H. Baker Goes to New Castle, Ind. 

\fter four years of good service in La 
Porte, Ind., William H. Baker recently ten- 
dered his resignation to the congregation of 
First Church to accept a call to New Castle, 
Ind. Outside of a few members of the church 
the was unprepared for the 
announcement, the church had recently 
voted unanimously to have Mr. Baker 
main for another year and it was supposed 
that he would stay. The call from the New 
Castle church came recently. Mr. Baker made 
a visit to New Castle and found the church 
field larger than at LaPorte, and he came 
to the conclusion that the opportunity was 
a broader would enable him to 
vive better The congregation, which 
has a membership of over 700, is preparing 
to erect a $40,000 church, and he has 
had experience in church building the con- 
gregation was particularly anxious to have 


congregation 
as 


one and 


service, 


as 


him accept the call. Mr. Baker leaves the 
LaPorte church in excellent condition. He 
came here four vears ago from Atlanta, Ind., 


and during the four years over 400 new mem- 
bers had been added to the membership. 


H. D. Smith Leaves Hopkinsville, Ky. 
At Hopkinsville, Ky., H. D. Smith, pastor 
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Dallas, Tex. Mr. Smith has been pastor at 
Hopkinsville for eighteen years, remaining a 
number of times despite flattering calls he 
had received from other churches. He has 
been one of the most energetic and able 





Rev. Harry D. Smith, who has been called 
to Central Church, Dallas, Teras. 


ministers Hopkinsville has had, and devoted 
himself to the welfare of the town at large 
well as his own flock. Mr. Smith has 
been highly honored by his church, having 
been elected to the presidency of the Ameri- 
can Society at the Pittsburg convention, to 
serve at Topeka a year later. 


as 


Minister to Run for Governor. 
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nomination for governor of Missouri in 191¢, 
Formal announcement was made two weeks 
ago, at Lamonte, where Mr. Lindsay opened 
the Democratic campaign in Pettis county 
in a two hours’ talk. ; 


Touring Under War Handicap. 

Roger T. Nooe, pastor of First Church, 
Frankfort, Ky., who was in Europe when the 
war broke out, arrived home a few days ago 
after an eventful trip through Switzerland 
and France. He was in Italy when the fight- 
ing between Germany and the allies com- 
menced, and Italy was mobilizing her army. 
Most of the party he was traveling with 
quit and returned to America, but he was 


determined to go and with a few others 
went into Switzerland. Their troubles com- 
menced when they started for Paris. A trip 


to Paris, which usually occupies eight hours, 
required 30 for them, traveling day and night. 
Every hour or few hours they were com- 
pelled to change trains, and as they progressed 
the crowd trying to reach Paris increased 
until thousands were waiting to run to the 
carriages. Everyone had to look after his 
own baggage, and the director of Mr. Nooe’s 
party, who had all the money, which had been 
confided to his custody to be changed into 
French coins, was put off the train, so they 


reached the custom house on the frontier 
“broke.” Fortunately a chance acquaintance 
gave them funds. 


Minister Visits Saloons. 

“What I Saw in Our Town Saloons,” was 
the subject of a sermon at the New Phila- 
delphia Christian church Sept. 27. It was 
preached by the pastor, C. A. MacDonald. 
Mr. MacDonald made the rounds of all the 
saloons in the city a few evenings ago, to 
inform himself what was taking place in 
each one. The New Philadelphia pastor is 
planning to enter the evangelistic field. 


Preacher Scores Business Men. 

“Whenever any so-called business objects 
to submitting the question of its continued 
existence to the people you may safely say 
that it is thoroughly rotten,” said James 
Vernon, in the course of a recent sermon to 


of the church has announced his intention A. N. Lindsay, pastor of the chirch at Clin- 
to accept a call to the work at Central, ton, Mo., will be candidate forthe Democratic a packed house at the Christian church of 
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Take the “Royal Palm” to Atlanta 


when you attend 


: General Convention, Churches of Christ 
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: Through Electrically Lighted Train, Affording Ideal Service For Travel From Chicago And Points North 


Daylight ride through the Blue Grass section of Kentucky, via Lexington, and the picturesque mountains 
of Tennessee, to Chattanooga, (historical Lookout Mountain.) 


SPECIAL ROUND TRIP FARES 
ATLANTA, GA., 


$25.80 
41.80 


Milwaukee, Wis. . 
Minneapolis, Minn. . 


Correspondingly Low Fares From Other Points— 


For tickets, complete information, and sleeping car reservations, apply to 
nearest ticket agent or 

A. J. Lytle, 

Northern Passenger Agent, 
Queen & Crescent Route, 
54-56 West Adams St., Chicago, IIl. 


W. A. Beckler, G. P. A., Queen & Crescent Route, Cincinnati, O. 


15 p. m. Daily. Leave Atlanta . 
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Henderson, Ky. The sermon was delivered 
as an answer to a letter sent out by the 
Business Men’s League to the voters of Hen- 
derson city and county a few days previous. 
The speaker took for a text the contents 
of the letter received by him, and for more 
than an hour he dealt some telling blows 
to the members of the Business Men’s League, 
whom he characterized as being the defenders 
of the open saloon. He referred pointedly 
to the motto of the Business Men’s League, 
“We prefer license, regulation and sincerity 
as against blind tigerism, disorder and 
hypocrisy Fa 


Edgar County, Ill, Organizes. 

The tirst annual meeting of the Christian 
churches of Edgar county, IIL, closed on Sept. 
13, with great sessions. The services opened 
with 525 in the Sunday-school. All of these 
but 40 out of town visitors were members 
of the Paris Christian Sunday-school. At an 


indoor picnic dinner, Z. T. Sweeney was 
the guest of honor, and spoke on “The 


Fundamentals of the Christian Faith,” and 
on “The Golden Age and Its Law of Service.” 
The annual meeting the churches of 
Edgar County is an assured affair. The 
people voted unanimously to make the meet- 


of 


ing a regular feature of the church work 
of the county. The details will now be 
worked out and some definite tasks will 


be placed before the people. 


Church at Arcola, Ill., Thrives. 

The chureh at Arcola, IIL, has voted unan- 
imously to begin work at once on improve- 
ments on the church building to cost about 
$4,000. The auditorium will be redecorated 
and recarpeted, a new lighting system in- 
stalled, the basement will be entirely finished 
for social and athletic purposes and the entire 
building will be heated with a modern steam 
plant. Walter S. Rounds is minister. 


L. S. Cupp Begins New Work. President Kershner’s Critique on Evangelism. 6, hat is about $4,500 per day. A 
Louis S. Cupp. newly elected pastor of Present day evangelism is made the ob- good report insures a great convention at 
the church in Eugene, Ore., is at his new ject of a keen and effective criticism by Pres. Atlanta. 
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post. Mr. Cupp goes to Eugene from Kansas 
City, where he has lived for nine 
For five years he was pastor of the Hyde 
Park church, and during the past four years 
he has served as chancellor of Christian Uni- 
versity. In this capacity he was instru- 
mental in raising a fund of $330,000 for the 
college. Of this sum, $100,000 was spent for 
the erection of two new dormitories, a gym- 
nasium and a heating and lighting plant. 


Topeka Church Calls 0. L. Cook. 

For some months First Church at Topeka, 
Kans., has been without a pastor, Chas. A. 
Finch. having resigned early in the summer 
to go into Chautauqua work. The church 
has this month called O. L. Cook, of Hiram, 
Ohio, to the pastorate. Mr. Cook has spent 
the greater part of his ministerial career 
in Kansas, having been pastor at Hallon a 
number of years ago and more recently he 
was at Hutchinson for a period of years. He 
goes to Topeka with an intimate knowledge 
of the field and a personal acquaintance with 
the people in the church. This very fact 
gives promis of a long and successful pastor- 
ate. Mr. Finch was pastor of First Church 
for more than a dozen years. 


Bethany College Teaches Agriculture. 

Many do not know that Bethany College 
has a department of agriculture which in 
equipment compares favorably with any of 
the agricultural schools in that part of the 
country. Two large farms have recently been 
donated to the college: one by Hon. Earle W. 
Oglesbay of Cleveland, Ohio; and the other 
by Miss Margaret E. Parkinson, of Washing- 
ton, Pa. Oglesbay Hall, costing $90,000. is 
one of the best equipped science and agricul- 
tural buildings in the whole country. Bethany 
is located im a rich farming community and 
with such splendid equipment will no doubt 
succeed with the department of agriculture. 
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LEAVE Chicago 10:15 p. m., Otcober 5, via Indianapolis and Cincinnati. 
Cleveland 12:05 a. m., October 6, via Columbus and Cincinnati. 
Detroit 10:20 p. m., October 5, via Dayton and Cincinnati. 
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Arrive Atlanta 6:30 a. m., October 7. 


Through Sleeping Cars ready for occupancy ro a. m., October 5, 
car parties arranged from any points. 


OTHER TRAINS FURNISH STANDARD SER VICE ON CONVENIENT SCHEDULES. 


For booklet and further information apply to 


C. C. CLARK, General Agent, Chicago, III. 
D. J. COLLVER, D. P. A., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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F. D. Kershner of Texas Christian University, 
writing in his department in the Christian 
Standard. He says: “We are not disposed to 
criticize any methods which accomplish good 
results, but we very seriously question the 
permanent value of much that is now done 
in the name of evangelism. The religion of 
Jesus is a serious appeal, and gains by se- 
rious presentations. The person who 
comes into the church without deep, serious 
convictions is not apt to be of permanent 
value to the church after he is in. One good 
feature about those days of early perseeu- 
tion was the fact that it took tremendous 
conviction to make a man come out for 
Christ. When becoming a Christian meant 
personal loss, possibly torture and death, few 
people would assume the risk without deep 
earnestness and conviction. In these latter 
days every sort of inducement is held out, ° 
every sort of pressure is brought to bear, the 
‘psychology of the crowd’ is worked to the 
limit, and too often the results are just 
what one might expect under the circum. 
stances. The ideal revival to the writer is a 
season of deep spiritual influence produced 
by the plain, sincere, earnest presentation of 
the simple gospel, devoid of any spectacular 
features, and all the more powerful on that 
account. Preaching of the other kind may 
get ‘results,’ but we opine that a good many 
of the ‘results’ will not prove to be lasting.” 


September Starts Well. 

The receipts of the Foreign Society for 
the first nine days of September for Foreign 
Missions amount to $22,086, a gain over the 
corresponding nine days of 1913 of $7,053. 
The churches, as churches, show a loss of 
$265. But the Sunday-schools gained $44). 
This makes the total gain on the year to 
September 9 of $22,590. Only twenty-one 
days remain until the books close. Last 
year the receipts amounted to about $96,000 
during that time. The churches will have 
to stir themselves to reach that amount this 
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IN THE GARDEN OF GETHSEMANE. 


INTERNATIONAL UNiroRM LESSON FOR 
Ocroner 18. 
Mark 14 :32-42. Memory Verses 34-36. 


Golden Text.—Watch and pray, that ye enter not 
into temptation. Mt. 26:41. 
American Standard Bible. 

1901, Nelson & Sona. 
(Used by 

(32) And they come unto a place which was named 
Gethsemane: and he saith unto his disciples, Sit ye 
here, while I pray. (33) And he taketh with him 
Peter and James and Jobn, and began to be greatly 
smiazed, and sore troubled. (34) And he saith unto 
them, My soul is exceedingly sorrowful even unto 
leath: abide ye here, and watch. (35) And he went 
forward a little, and fell on the ground, and prayea 
that, if it were possible, the hour might pass away 


Copyright, by Thomas 


permission.) 


from him, (36) And he said, Abba, Father, all 
things are possible unto thee; remove this cup from 
me: howbeit not what I will, but what thou wilt. 


(37) And be cometh, and findeth them sleeping, and 
saith unto Peter. Simon, sleepest thou? couldest thou 
not watch one hour? (38) Watch and pray, that ye 
enter not into temptation: the spirit indeed is willing, 
but the flesh is weak, (39) And again he went away, 
and prayed, saying the same words. (40) And again 
he came, and found them sleeping, for their eyes 
were very heavy; and they knew not what to answer 
him. (41) And he cometh the third time, and saith 
unto them, Sleep on now, and take your rest: it is 
enough; the bour is come; behold, the Son of man 
is betrayed into the hands of sinners. (42) Arise, 
let = be going: behold, he that betrayeth me is at 
han 


Verse by Verse. 


32-34. A _ place Gethsemane: 
‘An estate known as Gethsemane, or ‘the oil 
Its precise location is not known. The 
traditional site is in a grove of very ancient 
olive trees on the western slope of the Mount 
of Olives, just above the valley of Kidron.” 
It was apparently a favorite resort of Jesus 
and well known to Judas. Sit ye here, while 
I pray: Leaving eight of the disciples near 
the entrance of the estate, he takes Peter, 
James and John and goes apart with them to 
pray. Notice how Jesus relied on prayer both 
at this crisis and throughout his life (see 
Mark 1:35; 6:46; 14:32; Luke 6:12: 9:18, 
28; 11:1). Note, too, that the same disciples 
are with him as at the transfiguration. He 
saith unto them: Jesus does not unburden his 
heart until the supper is over and he is alone 
with the three disciples who were most in 
sympathy with him, Then he seems to have 
craved their sympathy and support in the 
struggle he was undergoing. My soul is ex- 
ceeding sorrowful: Amazed, and trou- 
bled (v. 33), partly by the awfulness of the 
death before him but most of all by the means 
through which it would be brought about—a 
diseiple’s treachery and his own nation’s re- 
jection of him. Abide ye here, and watch: 
Compare his words to Peter in vs. 37, 38. All 
through the struggle till the vietory was won 
Jesus longed for the comradeship of his most 
trusted disciples—and failed to receive it. 
The sense of his loneliness seems for a time to 
have appalled him. 

35-42.—-Remove this cup from me: The 
cup” of his death and seeming defeat andall 
it involved. Jesus desired life not death, but 
at the same time he could trust in God's wis- 
dom and still call him Father whatever he re- 
juired of his Son. Saith unto Peter, 
couldst thou not watch one hour: 
him by his old name Simon, expressing sur 
prise that one so strenuous in his loyalty for 


va. 


press.’ 


sore 


Calling 





him could not watch with him in his sore 
trial (compare Matt, 26:33-35). Again he 
Note: This page treatment of the les- 


son, by Mr. Buckner and Mr. Ewers, 
is a feature also of “The Conquest,” 
our paper for Adult and Young People’s 
Classes. If your classes use the uniform 
lessons, they do not need a quarterly, 
if “The Conquest” is in their hands 
We do not believe there is to be found 
a more attractive and helpful lesson 
page than this. It is thorough-going 


in treatment and modern and practical 
in its point of view. 














went away, and prayed, saying: Notice the 
change in his prayer, as recorded in Matthew, 
suggestive of “a growing consciousness of the 
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Father’s will” and with it the desire to abide 
by it. He cometh and saith unto 
them, Sleep on now, etc: The awful 
struggle was over and the victory won, and he 
no longer felt the need of human companion- 
ship. His confidence in the Father’s love and 
nearness was again supreme and he calmly 
waited the coming of the traitor. 


“The Last Step” 


The Lesson in Everyday Life. 
BY JOHN R. EWERS. 


REMEMBER in the wonderful Pas- 
sion Play at Oberammergau, the tide 
of emotion that swept over me in 
this garden scene. No teacher 

should go before his class. until he has 
thought himself into vital sympathy 
with the events of this lesson. It is al- 
ways wrong to go before a class without 
getting into the mood of the theme; and 
in this ease doubly so. We all despise 
professional sympathy—the undertaker 
type! Let there be no dealing with this 
sacred sorrow save in the spirit of deep- 
est sympathy. It is the agony in the 
garden. 

I reeall how Anton Lang acted this 
part. You forgot that it was acting— 
you seemed to see your Saviour going 
forward and kneeling at the great rock, 
praying in broken accents to his Father, 
returning to find even the inner guard 
asleep. Can you see it? Do you feel it? 
A highly intelligent woman told me that 
it was the sympathetic telling of this 
story that led her to give her whole life 
to Christ. She came to feel that it was 
all that she eould do. 

STRONG BUT WEAK. 

Peter was sure that he would not fall; 
he would die before he would renounce 
his Master! ‘‘Before morning,’’ said 
Christ, ‘‘you will deny me.’’ When we 
are humbly weak then are we strong. 
Happy is the man whv knows his own 
limitations. Happy is the man who 
knows his weakest point. Jerusalem was 
taken finally at the strongest point of 
the wall. Whenever we get so strong 
that we think we ean stand by our own 
goodness, by our own accumulated 
strength, by our own attractive person- 
elity, then the fall is only a short way 
beyond. How often have we picked our- 
selves up, in chagrin, after such an ex- 


perience. Peter and all the disciples 
vow vehemently that they will stand 
true, but, alas, we know the story of 


their pitiable weakness that night. We 
all need the daily prayer, the daily mo- 
ment with the Bible, the daily associa- 
tion with the strong, good friend. the 
humble estimation of ourselves. We 
are strong just in proportion as we hon- 
estly rely upon the Almighty Arm. 

AT THE 


EIGHT GATE. 


Would you have been one of the three 
who went with Christ into the gloom of 
the garden? In every class of men there 
are those who stand near and those who 
stand far away from the Master. Peter 
is still one of the favored. James and 
John—the refined ‘‘Sons of Thunder’’— 
are the others of the inner guard. But, 
alas for human frailty—they also sleep. 
Why not be one of those who keep close 
to Christ? These three had the greatest 
sympathy—they seemed to divine the 
heart of their Lord. If intuition be the 


great thing, as Bergson teaches, then 


these three eame to their place honestly 
had it. 


they The mass of men follow 





afar off. The listlessness, apathy, care- 
lessness, indifference erush the heart of 
any one who tries to lead. Close up the 
ranks. 


‘THE LAST STEP.’’ 


‘‘And he went forward a little.’’ Wil- 
liam Dawson has a great sermon on that 
text. To my mind it is one of the most 
powerful evangelistic sermons in the 
world. It grips and holds you. It con- 
vinees and pulls you. He shows that the 
difference between the hero and the ordi- 
narily brave man consists in that ‘‘last 
step.’’ The difference between the saint 
and the ordinarily good person consists 
in that ‘‘last step.’’ So of the scholar. 
Suppose Jesus had never taken that last 
step! Suppose he had run away over the 
dark Judean hills! Suppose he had failed 
at this crisis! Salvation depended upon 
the courage and the abandon to take 
that last step. ‘‘He took it—and found 
God in the gloom.’’ Hundreds of men 
only need to take the last step to bring 
them clear into the church of God, but 
failing that step they lose all. Here is 
a powerful evangelistic appeal to those 
members of your class not now Chris- 
tians. Do not fail te press this home. 
Some of your scholars have been expect- 
ing such a word from you for months. 
Speak it today. 


‘NOT WHAT I WILL.’’ 


Here is where the average prayer fails. 
We design our own lives and then com- 
plain if God does not endorse our ideas. 
We draw up the blue prints and then ask 
God to bless the results. When I was a 
small lad I made up my mind to be an 
architect. I had an uncle who was very 
successful as an architect and who built 
some great buildings. I used to go off 
by myself and draw up plans whieh 
would improve upon anything Angelo 
ever conceived—so I thought in my in- 
nocent ignorance! Not long since I came 
upon some of those old plans. They 
were indeed marvelous—those impossible 
towers, freakish roofs, contorted doors 
and twisted windows. Fortunately no 
one ever accepted them as plans for 
real castles. And yet how childish are 
many of the selfish plans which we make 
for our lives. Yet we come and ask God 
to bless those plans. Some day we shall 
be wise enough to make only one prayer: 
‘Thy will be done.’’ We shall ask God 
to show us his plan. It will be muelh 
bigger and better than anything we could 
plan—and much more enduring. 


‘*WATCH AND PRAY.’’ 


Build in the reserve power. The great 
man has it. The strong man has it. Re- 
serve power is splendid. I remember 
the captain of a foot-ball team who gave 
a college oration on ape Power.’’ 
He showed how the ge™Me ealled it out. 
The game of life calls it out also. Here 
is a definition of personality—‘‘ Person- 
ality is the plus element in your life.’’ 
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TOPIC FOR OCTOBER 7. 


Pioneer Studies; Alexander Campbell. 
8:1-4; Jer. 6:16. 


It was the province of Alexander Camp- 
bell to elaborate and defend principles which 
had been enunciated by his father. His 
opinion of his father’s work appears in the 
statement that the “Declaration and Ad- 
dress” contains what may be called the em- 
hryo or rudiments of a great and rapidly 
increasing community. It virtually contains 
the elements of a great movement of vital 
interest to every citizen of Christ’s king- 
dom.” In the elaboration and defense of 
the principles he held to be fundamental, 
he proved himself to be a great writer, 
preacher, educator, and expositor. 


THE WRITER. 


written more than Alex- 
His name is on the title- 
pages of sixty volumes. He did not write 
to please the fancy of the idle. He wrote 
that he might confirm tle faith of men. For 
seven years he edited the Christian Baptist. 
“All men competent to poise a lance, were 
freely invited into its arena, and they came 
from every quarter—Baptists and Pedobap- 
tists, Congregationalists, and Episcopalians, 
Calvinists and Armenians, skeptics and in- 
fidels.” For more than thirty years he 
edited the Millennial Harbinger. 


THE PREACHER. 


Few men have 
ander Campbell. 


Of Alexander Campbell the preacher, Jere- 
miah S. Black wrote: “As a great preacher 
he will be remembered with unqualified ad- 
miration by all who had the good fortune 
to hear him in the prime of his life. The 
interest which he excited in a large congre- 
gation can hardly be explained. The first 
sentence of his discourse ‘drew audience still 
as death,’ and every word was heard with 
rapt attention to the close. It did not ap- 
pear to be eloquence; it was not the enticing 
words of man’s wisdom; the arts of the ora- 
tor seemed to be inconsistent with the sim- 
plicity of his character. ,It was logic, ex- 
planation, argument so clear that everybody 
followed without effort, and all felt that it 
was raising them to the level of a superior 
mind. Persuasion sat upon his lips. Prej- 
udice melted away under the easy flow of 
his elocution. The clinching fact is always 
in its proper. place, and the fine poetic il- 
lustration was ever at hand to shed its light 
over the theme. But all this does not ac- 
count for the impressiveness of his speeches, 
and no analysis of them can give any idea 
of their power.” 


EDUCATOR AND EXPOSITOR. 

In his corner-stone address of Bethany 
College, Mr. Campbell said: “In this corner- 
stone we deposit a copy of the Holy Bible, 
not to bury it in the earth, but as a monu- 
mental symbol of the fact that this book, 
this everlasting document ought to be the 
true and proper foundation of every liter- 
ary, scientific, moral, and religious institu- 
tion—that it is of right Divine, entitled to 
he, and ought to be, the basis, the sub-basis 
of every public and benevolent institution— 
essential to the perfect and complete de- 
velopment of man in his whole constitu- 
tioa—as a citizen of the commonwealth, a 
citizen of the kingdom of heaven, an heir of 
the universe through all the cycles of an 
eternal future.” Bethany College was 
founded that it might prepare men to ex- 
pound the Bible. Mr. Campbell believed 
that it required an intelligent man to under- 
stand the Bible. He believed that God spoke 
to the human understanding. He was there- 
fore the foe of all methods of interpreting 
the Bible that were not based on reason. 
Emotion had a place in his study of the 
Bible, but it was the emotion of the man who 
lad been trained to think. 


1. Cor. 2:1-6; 14:1-4; 2. Cor. 3:12; Col. 
1 :28-29; 1 Thess. 5:2. Tim. 2:15; Prov. 
hes 23; Rom. 2:18; Eph. 4:11-12; Matt. 


Lu. 4:16-21; 24:27. 
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Cc. W. WESTBURY, 
Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
Southern Railway, Washington, D. C. 
JAMES FREEMAN, 
Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
Southern Railway, Birmingham, Ala. 
STANTON CURTIS, 
Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
Southern Railway, Chicago, Ill. 





Southern Railway 


Atlanta, Georgia, General Convention 


of Churches of Christ 


OCTOBER 7-14, 1914 


SPECIAL TRAINS 


FROM 
Washington, D. C. Oct. 6th, 4:35 p.m. Reduced round trip fare.......... $20.20 
Memphis, Tenn. Oct. 6th, 8:20 p.m. Reduced round trip fare.. ....... 12.75 
Cincinnati, Ohio Oct. 6th, 12:00 noon Reduced round trip fare......... 15.00 
Birmingham, Ala. Oct. 7th, 6:30 a.m. Reduced round trip fare......... 5.25 
Jacksonville, Fla. Oct. 6th, 8:50 p.m. Reduced round trip fare.. ....... 10.75 


Send for booklets of this interesting journey. 


Premier Carrier 
of the SOUTH 


THE 


C. A. De SAUSSURE, 
Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
Southern, Railway, Memphis, Tenn. 
G. R. PETTIT, 
Division Passenger Agent, 
Southern Railway, Jacksonville, Fla. 
H. F. CARY, 
General Passenger Agent, 
Southern Railway, Washington, D. C. 











Do Your Teachers Complain 


That they do not get sufficient help 

from the teachers’ graded materials they 

are using? That kind of complaint will 
vanish if you put into their hands 


THE BETHANY GRADED LESSONS 


The Very Best Published and 
the Most Thorough from the 
Teacher’s Viewpoint. 


Send for samples today. 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
700-714 East Fortieth Street, Chicago. 





The Sunday School Is the Big- 
gest Thing on the Horizon 
Today— 

It Has as Its Task the 


Moulding of Christian 
Character. 


IS YOUR EQUIPMENT THE BEST? 


Do not fail to examine the Bethany Sys- 
tem of Sunday-school Literature. It is 
Positively the Best adapted to the work 
of Religious Education. 


Send for free samples today. 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
700-714 East Fortieth Street, Chicago. 








ANY INTELLIGENT PERSON may earn 
a good, steady income corresponding for 
newspapers. Experience unnecessary. Ad 


dress Correspondents’ Press Bureau, Wash 
ington, D. C. 


BoWiDEN 
ELLS 





Sweet Tone 
far Sounding 
FOR CHURCH Durable 
AND SCHOOL Catalogue Free. 
AMERICAN BELL & FOUNDRY CO., NORTHVILLE, MICH. 


Pond BELLS as 


Ask for Catalogue and Pian Ne.26 
Ceras.ienco 1668 






















CHURCH BAZAAR 


We are the largest Japanese Church 
Bazaar Supply House in America 
No money asked in advance. Make 
big money at our expense. Write 
for complete plan today. 

Japanese Art & Picture Co., 


3104 Michigan Ave., Chicago, 


We also sell Jap, miniature Garden 
ornaments. We'll show you how 


Baptismal Suits 


We can make prompt shipments. Or- 
der now. 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
700-714 E. 40th St. 











Dept. M. Chicago, Tl. 














What It Will Mean. To 
Your Sunday School 








If it lines up its young people and adults in 
the Bible Knowledge Contest to be. begun 
during fall quarter by our wide-awake paper 


“THE CONQUEST” 


I. It will mean that its members will enjoy 
several months of Bible instruction under such 
teachers as Dr. Ainslie, Dr. Willett, Dr. Idleman, 
Prof. Athearn and others. 

II. It will mean that the school will be UNIFIED 
by this co-operation in study and in the effort to 
win one of the splendid Sunday School banners 
for the school. 

III. It will mean that the school will be under 
the influence of a paper that has already made a 
reputation as a CHARACTER BUILDER. 


Do These Two Things Now! 


1. See that every member of your school, high 
school age and up, receives “The Conquest” this 
coming quarter. 

2. See that your superintendent appoints a 
“Contest Manager” at once. 


3. Talk up the contest. 


REMEMBER: Three fine Banners will be given to 
the three schools sending in largest number of 
approximately correct lists of answers. This in 
addition to the TWENTY-FIVE PRIZES FOR 
INDIVIDUALS. More about the Banners next 
week. 


SEND IN YOUR ORDER TODAY, ADDRESSING 


“THE CONQUEST” 


700 East Fortieth Street Chicago, Mlinois 
































